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THIS IS NOT A PUSH BUTTON WAR 


WE PUSH A BUTTON anda secretary cares for details 


and get a nice cold drink 





and hear our favorite music 
and hear the radio news of the world 
and get a piece of candy 





and our car glides down the road 


Rug —WE CAN'T PUSH A BUTTON 
THAT WILL WIN THE WAR 


that will plant, cultivate and har- 


THERE vest crops 


that will plant and care for Victory 
Gardens 


Is that will produce raw materials 


NO that will make guns, tanks, planes 
and battleships 


that will transport supplies to their 


BUTTON destination 


that will sell War Bonds 


The Individual Effort of every mechanic, clerk and executive is needed 


OUR time OUR money OUR ideas 


MUST NOT BE WASTED 


The men on the battle fronts are staking everything—even 
their lives—on winning the war. 


Kiwanians Will Do Ne Less 
THIS IS NOT A PUSH BUTTON WAR 
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HE BREPPMPANISO MAGAZINE 


‘The 


itter Quest of 
Charles Goodyear ¥ 


By Harland Manchester 


N a bitter, snowy New England night, about a 
century ago, a shabby, shivering man, so ill that 
he could hardly walk, set out through the drifts 

to beg a small loan from a friend several miles away. 
Behind him in a frigid cottage waited four small children 
his aged parents, and a wife who was “expecting.” They 
had no fuel and not a scrap of food. Their credit was 
exhausted at the stores, and they had worn out their 
welcome at the homes of their Woburn, Massachusetts 
neighbors. 

Charles Goodyear had only one asset—a thin strip of 
rubber tacked to the outer wall of his miserable dwelling. 
It was the only piece of modern rubber in existence. 
Summer’s heat had not melted it, and the freezing inven- 
tor was cheered by the knowledge that the cold had not 
hardened it. His discovery was destined to found a billion- 
dollar industry, launch the motor age, and bring mankind 
immeasurable work, happiness and grief. 

Goodyear had discovered how to vulcanize rubber. He 
had taken a sticky, smelly mass of stuff that was of little 
good to anyone—except, as its name indicated, to rub out 
pencil marks—and had transformed it into the stable, 
durable material of myriad 
uses which today cushions 
the life of the world. 

Goodyear found his friend 
that night and obtained his 
loan. His family ate regu- 
larly—for a time—and this 


Here is presented one of the most thrilling of all 
stories of the development of essential and all- 
important industries. This is the story of a man 


who pioneered in the development of rubber. 






strange, dedicated man was able to continue his work of 
perfecting the great discovery. The grim plight of that 
winter was a routine emergency with the Goodyears. 
They were frequently broke and begging, and there was 
always a child on the way. A capable man, Goodyear could 
easily have found a good job had he been willing to abandon 
his project, but he was driven by a relentless crusading 
zeal. Only a few months after the midwinter crisis, he 
auctioned off his children’s school books to raise $5.00 for 
the purchase of chemicals. Spring found him in debtor's 
prison. He knew that he had found the solution to his 
problem, but no one believed him. “Rubber schemes” were 
in bad repute. They had wiped out the savings of thou- 
sands, and Goodyear might as well have raved about per- 
petual motion. People gave him driblets of cash out of pity 
for his family, and humored him by taking his notes. 
They considered him an_ irresponsible, improvident 
putterer. 

Goodyear was born in 1800 to a solid, prosperous 
Connecticut family whose forebears were prominent among 
the early settlers of New Haven. His father Amasa was 
an inventor and manufacturer of hardware, farm imple- 
ments and “notions.” Dur- 
ing his brief schooling 
Charles thought of entering 
the ministry, but the call of 
his father’s factory was 
stronger. He developed a 
passion for perfecting me- 





chanical things. To him an inefficient 


door latch or spigot was not only a 
vaste of good money, but “productive 
evil,” as he soberly 


of great moral 


vrote. He also learned about the 
tubborn prejudices that often retard 
the adoption of new ideas. To supplant 
the clumsy, heavy, wrought-iron pitch 
forks 


\masa produced a light, strong fork 
farmers 


which farmers were using, 


of spring steel. For years 
scorned the newfangled labor-saver, 
and the Goodyears had to give away 
dozens of them before they were 
widely accepted. 

\t seventeen the boy was appren- 
ticed to a Philadelphia firm of hard- 
vare importers until he should reach 
his majority. Hard labor impaired his 
health, and he developed stomach 
trouble which was to nag him for the 
rest of his life. His term over, he 
returned to his father, and the firm 
name became “A, Goodyear and Son.” 
The forks had begun to sell like hot 
cakes, and the Goodyears were riding 
high. Charles, now married, returned 
to Philadelphia and opened a_hard- 
ware shop, selling the output of his 
father’s plant. 

Always an optimistic and sincere 
talker, Goodyear became a star sales- 
man. The firm built up a handsome 
bank balance, and the junior partner, 
still in his twenties, won high esteem 
among business men. But his optimism 
ran away with him. He granted credit 
indiscriminately. Payments were slow, 
creditors clamored, and the company 
was forced to the wall. Goodyear and 
his father lost the factory, and the 
fork monopoly which would have kept 
the family in clover. And they were 
still liable for the firm’s debts. 

According to the legal logic of the 
day, if a man owed you money you 
could throw him in jail, thus depriving 

earning 
sheriff 


him of the opportunity of 
money to pay you. The 
marched Goodyear to a Philadelphia 
prison the first of many in which he 
was lodged at intervals throughout 
most of his life. He was patient and 
philosophical behind the bars, and re- 
marked that it was a fine place to 
learn about human nature. Somehow 
he managed to work while confined. 
His wife brought materials and he 
turned out a mechanical device which 
paid the household bills until he was 
released. For the next ten years the 
creditors of the defunct hardware firm 


tossed Goodyear in jail whenever the 
thought occurred to them, invariably 
at the most inconvenient times. After 





that, rubber creditors took over. 
and the century—reached 





Goodyear 
the age of 34 before he gave a serious 
thought to rubber; then he was sud- 
denly captured by the great ambition 
of his life. It happened almost by acci- 
dent. One summer day he was passing 
the New York store of the Roxbury 
India Rubber Company, and stopped 
to look at a life preserver. Annoyed 
at the awkwardness of its air valve, 

















At 17 the boy was apprenticed to a Philadelphia 
firm of hardware importers. 


he went home and designed a_ better 
one, 

The manager of the store gloomily 
agreed that Goodyear had a _ better 
valve, but said that gadgets wouldn't 
help unless someone found a way of 
making decent rubber. Articles decom- 
posed by the heat were being returned 
daily, and the firm was headed for the 
rocks. “Gum” shoes, coats, caps and 
other articles had been sold since the 
early Twenties. They were stiff as 
boards in the winter, and they stuck 
melted with a _ foul 
3oston and 


to things and 
stench in hot weather. 
New York investors were licking their 
wounds from a premature rubber boom 
in which a number of firms had failed. 
If Goodyear could find a method of 
making satisfactory rubber, his for- 
tune would be made, the manager 
said. 

With supreme confidence and com- 
plete ignorance of the task before him, 
Goodyear secured a quantity of rubber 
solution and went home to experiment 
in his wife’s kitchen. From that time 
on, the all-enduring Mrs. Goodyear 
breathed the odor of rubber messes 
and cleaned the gum from her pots, 
pans and rolling pin. When she took 
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bread from the oven, her husband was 
waiting to use the remaining heat to 
“cure” one of his concoctions. For sev- 
eral months Goodyear experimented 
sagerly when he was not ill or in jail. 
He added a number of substances to 
the rubber mixture in attempts to re- 
move its deficiencies, and had some 
success in making small samples of 
thin sheeting. His spirits soared, and 
he happily that he had 
solved the problem and was ready to 
begin manufacture. 

Much impressed, a New Haven 
friend advanced a little working capi- 
tal. Goodyear, his wife and two 
daughters and a few hired hands 
rolled the stuff thin on a marble slab 
and stuck it to a cloth backing. That 
winter they made hundreds of pairs 
of crude rubber shoes, and stored them 
away to see what warm weather would 
do to them. The next summer the re- 
sults of this first venture were all too 
apparent as the neighbors held their 
noses. The shoes were gooey lumps, 
the winter’s work was wasted, and the 
family was destitute. But never for a 


announced 


moment of his long ordeal did Good- 
year doubt that good rubber could be 
made or that he was the man to do 
it. He sold his household furniture to 
appease his creditors, found a country 
boarding house for his family, pledg- 
ing his wife’s chest of fine linen as 
security for their keep, and made a 
fresh start alone in New York. A 
friend supplied a small room, and a 
druggist let him have chemicals on 
credit. 

Slowly and gropingly he began to 
learn things about the mysterious juice 
of the Brazilian tree. He mixed mag- 
nesia with the rubber, and bound a 
book with it, but the covers soon be- 
came soft and sticky. Then he took to 
boiling his batches in quick lime and 
water, “to tan it,” he said. He obtained 
working space in a mill in what is now 
Greenwich Village. Every morning he 
prepared a jug of slacked lime in his 
room, and carried it three miles on 
foot to the mill. Rain or shine, he wore 
a long rubber coat with areas various- 
ly stained for testing purposes, and 
he carried a hard rubber cane of which 
he was proud. Once a person looking 
for Goodyear was told: 

“Tf you see a man with an India- 
rubber coat, India-rubber 
India-rubber cap, and in his pocket an 
India-rubber purse with not a cent in 
it, that would be Charles Goodyear.” 

The lime-treated rubber was a com- 
Goodyear cheerfully 


shoes, an 


plete failure. 
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crossed it off the books and tried an- 
other tack. This time he almost killed 
himself, but he made definite progress. 
Wishing to remove some paint from 
a piece of rubber he had been decor- 
ating, he rubbed it with nitric acid. 
This discolored the specimen, and he 
threw it aside. Later he got curious 
about it, rescued the piece from the 
rubbish and found that it had a firm, 
smooth finish. Greatly excited, he 
denned up in his room and developed 
what he called the “acid gas process.” 
While generating a large quantity of 
gas in the stuffy chamber he almost 
suffocated, and was prostrate with 
fever for several weeks. 

This was nothing to his fever of ex- 
citement over the pieces of rubber 
sheeting he had produced. The sticki- 
ness was gone, and the samples ap- 
peared unchanged by the weather. 
Overconfident as usual, he proclaimed 
to the world that he had rescued the 
rubber industry, and he was ‘awarded 
medals for his discovery by the Amer- 
ican and Mechanics’ Institutes. With 
promoter’s zeal, he sent samples to 
President Jackson, Henry Clay and 
other notables, and printed a circular 
on rubber sheeting describing its 
merits. 

A new angel appeared in the form 
of William Ballard of New York. 
Goodyear rented a factory with steam 
power on Bank Street and a large 
building on Broadway for the display 
of rubber goods. He plunged into the 
manufacture of life preservers, shoes 
and raincoats. Then his backer failed 
in business, and the Goodyears were 
again stripped to the clothes they stood 
in. 

For several years the curve of the 
Goodyears’ fortunes shot crazily up 
and down. After weeks of semi-star- 
vation, Goodyear would burst in loaded 
with groceries and presents, proclaim- 
ing that their troubles were over. A 
few weeks later they would be desti- 
tute. The turning point of Goodyear’s 
quest came in 1838 when he met 
Nathaniel Hayward, owner of a closed 
rubber factory at Woburn, Massachu- 
setts. Hayward had been experiment- 
ing with sulphur as a “drier” of India 
rubber. The idea came to him in a 
dream, he said. When he sprinkled it 
on his specimens and left them in the 
sun, the stickiness disappeared and the 
surface became smooth. He had also 
tried mixing sulphur in rubber com- 
pounds. Other manufacturers rejected 
Hayward’s process because of the ob- 
noxious odor of the sulphur-treated 


goods, but Goodyear bought Hayward’s 
rights, hired him as an assistant, and 
spent his remaining dollars on experi- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, Goodyear’s press-agen- 
try had born fruit: the government 
gave him a large order for mail bags. 
Seeing, as usual, the bright dawn of 
fortune, Goodyear finished the bags 
and hung them up. He was absent from 
the plant during the hot spell. When 
he returned, the bags had dropped from 
their handles and rotting like 
dead fish. The acid-gas method, Good- 
year discovered belatedly, gave only a 
superficial finish and was useless with 
rubber goods of any thickness. This 
point was further emphasized when 
several thousand decomposed life pre- 
servers which had been sold through- 
out the country came back from their 
enraged buyers. Goodyear’s commer- 
cial reputation was gone. Friends of 
the family told him that he was get- 
ting what he richly deserved, and im- 
plored him to be sensible and return 
to hardware. Once again the Good- 
years went through the wringer, and 
all their household goods were sold at 
auction. 

“The inventor now applied himself 
alone, with unabated ardor and dili- 
gence, to detect the cause of his mis- 
fortune.” Charles Goodyear wrote that 
sentence in his memoirs—which he 
printed on rubber—in telling of his at- 
tempts to find out why the mail bags 
melted. He resumed his experiments 
in the Woburn plant, managing to 
gather a few cents now and then to 
buy his materials. 

One night in January, 1839, he 
made his great discovery. Working 
over a kitchen stove, he was testing 
the effect of moderate heat on the mail 
bag rubber, which contained some sul- 
phur. Holding a strip of the rubber in 
his hand, he was gesturing while he 
talked with his brother. The rubber 
accidentally came in contact with the 
hot stove, and he suddenly became 
silent and stared at it. His rubber had 
always melted when it got too hot; 
this piece was charred like leather 
where it fell against the stove. He had 
discovered at last the secret of vulcan- 
ization—that rubber, treated with sul- 
phur and subjected to a high degree of 
heat, became firm, stable and durable. 
Goodyear didn’t know what had hap- 
pened—he only knew that it worked, 
and that is about all the scientists know 
today. 

Goodyear performed repeated ex- 
periments and satisfied himself that he 


were 


was right. He was triumphant but 
starving, that was the state of affairs 
on that winter day when he stumbled 
through the drifts to find food for his 
family. 

Winter did not harden the vulcan- 
ized rubber, and summer did not soften 
it. Goodyear tried to treat thick chunks 
of it on the stove, but it blistered be- 
cause he could not produce even heat 
of the necessary temperature. He made 
a nuisance of himself in Woburn and 
Lynn factories, where foremen often 
allowed him to heat his specimens over 
their forges. He begged shamelessly, 
for he believed that he was an instru- 
ment of Providence, and that if he died 
completing his his 
great discovery would not survive him. 
Moved by 
neighbors helped him build a_ brick 
furnace of his own, and they allowed 


before mission, 


his intense sincerity, the 


the Goodyear children to scour their 
it. The 
inventor was bedeviled by all manner 
During hot 
weather his rubber mixtures fermented 


lands for brushwood to feed 


of technical problems. 
before he could vulcanize them, and the 
goods finished over his crude furnace 
were often burned in spots. But he had 
definitely solved the great mystery, and 
the time had come to return to the New 
York money market and beat the drum. 

Goodyear began his financial cam- 
paign by spending his last dollar on a 
ticket to Boston, where a friend had 
promised to lend him $50 to pay for the 
trip and support his family while he 
was away. The friend changed his 
mind, and Goodyear ran up a five-day 
hotel bill while he* made the rounds, 
paring his request to $5, with no tak- 
ers. Then the hotel presented the bill, 
and he walked the streets till midnight. 
A man in East Cambridge gave him a 
bed, and the next morning he walked 
the Woburn. There he 
found that a grocer had backed down 
on his promise to furnish supplies to 


ten miles to 


his wife, and that his two-year-old son 
had been taken ill and was dying. 
After this tragedy, people came to 
the rescue with cash and_ supplies, 
making scathing remarks about the 
family “breadwinner.” And William de 
Forest, Goodyear’s boyhood tutor, who 
had become a prosperous manufacturer 
and later married the inventor’s sister, 
advanced the first of several sizable 
sums to promote his work. Goodyear 
opened a plant in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and was on the threshold of 
success when his old hardware credi- 
tors threw him in jail again. Calling 
(Turn to page 39) 
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VIiCt ORY 
he Lrainload 


by 


By John J. Pelley 


PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


A great fleet of freight locomotives waiting for 
night duty at Chicago. Lower pictures show tanks 
and great field guns enroute for ‘'somewhere." 
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I’ you are an average reader, it will 

take you about seven minutes to 

read this. In that seven minutes, 
more than 160 railroad trains will start 
from points scattered all over the United 
States. 

Some of these trains may be carrying 
troops to training camps or maneuver 
areas or ports of embarkation. 

Other trains may be loaded with such 
tools of war as tanks and guns and 
jeeps and planes. 

Still others may be hauling iron ore 
and coal and limestone for the produc- 
tion of steel. 

Or some of the trains, operating on 
fast schedules, may be rushing oil from 
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Railroads performing great 
service and their task keeps 
getting greater every week. 


Passenger records are passed. 


the southwestern producing fields to the 
East to help relieve the shortage along 
the Atlantic Seaboard 

There may be trains which are tak- 
ing food to our fighting forces and our 
allies and the millions of people in our 
industrial cities. 

There may be trains, too, which make 
possible the continental “assembly line” 
by which parts and sub-assemblies are 
brought together at one place from 
points hundreds, even thousands, of 
miles apart. 

And, of course, many of these trains 
are carrying regular passengers — sol- 
diers and sailors on furlough, people on 
important business, and others just 
traveling. 

It is these trains, and thousands of 
others like them, that are enabling the 
American railroads to turn out mass 
transportation on a scale unequalled 
anywhere in the world at any time. 
It is these trains, together with those 
who operate them and those who use 
them, that are enabling the railroads 
to do the “impossible,” to break all 
transportation records, and, above all, 
to meet the supreme test of war. 

At no time in history has the load 
on our railroads been so heavy. At 
no time has the responsibility been so 
great. 
been doing since that fateful December 
day in 1941 has been so big, so tremen- 
dous in scope, that it defies description 
and is almost beyond comprehension. 


The job that the railroads have 


For instance, it is very difficult to 
realize what it means to perform 638 
billion ton-miles and 54 billion passen- 
ger-miles of transportation service. Yet 
that is the job our railroads did last 
year. 

The railroads’ indispensable job in 
this war—that is, the job of meeting all 
military requirements and taking care 
at the 
really began with Hitler’s invasion of 


of civilian needs same time— 


Poland in September, 1939. From that 
time on, and particularly since Pearl 
Harbor, traffic has risen steadily and 
load upon load has been placed on our 
railroads. 

First there was the sudden and unex- 
pected upsurge in traffic due to the out- 
break of war in Europe. This was fol- 
lowed by our defense program and the 
beginning of lend-lease. Then came 
America’s entry into the conflict and the 
withdrawal of our coastwise shipping, 
the closing of the Panama Canal to most 
commercial traffic, and the oil and rub- 
ber situations. All of these developments 
meant more and more for the railroads 
to do, more jobs for the railroads to 
take on as other forms of transportation 
were compelled to relinquish them. 

Traffic 
that in 1942 the railroads hauled more 
tons of freight more miles and carried 
passengers for longer distances than 
In fact, 
they handled last year nearly twice as 


increased so tremendously 


they had ever done before. 
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much freight traffic and two and one- 
third times as much passenger business 
as in 1939, and more than half again 
as much freight traffic and one-fourth 
more passenger business than in 1918, 
the greatest traffic year of the first 
World War. 

And traffic continues to go up. To- 
day, the railroads are moving in organ- 
ized parties about two million mem- 
bers of the military forces a month—or 
three and a third times as many as 
they moved in that hectic six-week per- 
iod following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

They are bringing more than 3,000 
carloads of export freight a day to the 
various ports, and this is considerably 


(Turn to page 46) 





































Above: Some mighty important 
Top: Lifeboats built in a converted 
stove factory enroute to some coast. 








Up in Canada they used to do 
most of their ship building 
Yards 


now geared into fine war work. 


for pleasure purposes. 


S befits a nation whose shores are 
washed by both the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, Canada has be- 

come a major shipbuilding nation. 
Where three years ago the boats of 
other nations carried her exports, 
Canadians have now bridged the oceans 
War ac- 
complished the transition, the people re- 
sponding to the challenge of maintain- 


with ships made in Canada. 


ing an uninterrupted flow of food and 
material to the United Nations. 

During the two decades which pre- 
ceded the war, Canada’s most active 
ship builders were the makers of small 
craft, yachts, sailing boats, motor boats, 
and row boats. The construction of 
larger craft was almost non-existent. 
Even as late as 1935, the Dominion was 
turning out little more than 4,000 tons 
of shipping annually. Indeed many of 
us had come to believe that Canadian 
vessels would be limited to a handful of 
pleasure boats on inland lakes, a few 
schooners off the coasts. 

But by the end of the,first quarter 
of 1940, contracts amounting to some 
$50,000,000 had been awarded. Today 
the Dominion’s shipbuilding program 
has expanded to a point where orders 
for both cargo and naval ships now ex- 
ceed $1,000,000,000, Of this amount 
some $600,000,000 is for cargo ship 
construction. 

In the first 1940, only 
1,000 men were employed on the ship- 
Today, some 50,000 


quarter of 


building program. 
men and women are engaged in this 
vital industry. In the first quarter of 
1940, 
fourteen small boatvards were turning 
Today 21 


major shipyards and 58 smaller boat- 


fourteen major shipyards and 


out cargo and naval ships. 





Newest weapon in the fight against hit-and-run 


St. Lawrence is the Fairmile subchaser. A depth charge has just been dropped. 
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A new type of minesweeper, faster and equipped with latest weapons, is the Bangor. Ships of this 
class have been most effective in coastal patrol operations. 


“ and 


More 


Ships” 


yards situated on the east and west 
coasts, the St. Lawrence River, and 
the Great Lakes, are responsible for 
expanding Canada’s naval and merchant 
fleets from $91,000,000 in 1941 to 
$259,000,000 in 1942, — 

On a per capita basis Canada has 
delivered twice as many ships as the 
United States in the past two months. 
On the basis of the relative investment 
represented by the shipbuilding indus- 
tries in these two countries, Canada is 
turning out three times as many ships. 

These facts are of interest particu- 
larly as little or no cargo boat build- 
ing was done in Canada before 1939. 
It is true that cargo ships had been 
built in the Dominion during the last 
war, but peacetime production in the 


Nazi U-boats in the 


United States and Great Britain made 
shipbuilding in Canadian yards un- 
profitable and building activities in the 
diminished. Canadians en- 
gaged in the cargo building program 
of the first war drifted into other occu- 
pations, and no apprentices or learners 


Dominion 


were developed. 

Only the nucleus created by the ship 
repair organizations on the two coasts 
vere in existence when Canada went to 
war on September 10, 1939. Then al- 
most overnight labor was recruited and 
trained. Side by side with the sharp in- 
crease in work on existing hulls went 
the expansion and modernization of 
shipyards, the construction of new 
yards. 

Today, Wartime Merchant Shipping 


Some idea of the huge cargo space of these vessels may be gained from 
this photo of interior of merchant ship hull under construction. 
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Canada's answer. Four corvettes and four minesweepers join hundreds of sister-ships in grim battle of 
of the Atlantic. 


Limited, a government-owned company, 
can evisage the building of nearly 300 
new 10,000-ton cargo boats in Canada 
at an estimated cost of $600,000,000. 
Up to February, 1943, some 100 of this 
type of vessel had been delivered. Ships 
are now being launched at the rate of 
one every three days. Two-thirds of 
these merchant vessels are being made 
in ice-free Pacific ports; the balance on 
the St. Lawrence river. 

At first there were only two berths 
on the Pacific coast equipped to build 
these cargo ships; now there are 22. 
Originally there were six berths equipped 
for this task in Eastern Canada; now 
there are It was on October 8, 
1941, that the first cargo ship slid down 
the ways. Within a month five had been 
launched at yards from Vancouver to 
Lauzon, Quebec. 

Today, the Royal Canadian Navy 
can claim well over 450 ships in opera- 
tion and a personnel of 53,000 men. 
Every 
clude 
boats, 


Se. 


one of the new ships, which in- 
corvettes, minesweepers, patrol 
and small craft, has been built 
in Canada. In addition, the Dominion 


Down the ways. The corvette ‘La Malbaie" pokes a defiant nose into sky 
just before she was launched. 


is turning out nearly a thousand small 
craft of various types to supply the re- 
quirements of the British and Canadian 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. It is 
building ships for the British Navy and 
it is now constructing large naval units 
—destroyers of the Tribal class. 

The intricacies and extent of the ship- 
building program are, perhaps, best il- 
lustrated by some of the fittings in a 
corvette. Each of these fighting craft 
has ten miles of piping and tubing and 
38 tons of copper wiring. Each needs 
14 tons of anchor chain, 1,500 bronze 
valves ranging in weight from half a 
pound to 700 pounds, and 600 light 
bulbs. 

A year ago, Canadian shipyards were 
working on the construction of scores 
of corvettes so admirably suited to con- 
voy duty. The figure has now more 
than trebled, and these compact fighting 
ships are being completed so rapidly 
that two launchings take 
place on the same day at different ship- 
yards. 

Since the corvette is essentially Ca- 
nadian, it should be mentioned here that 


sometimes 


this swift, versatile vessel is one of the 
most effective answers to the enemy sub 
marine menace. It is heavily armoured, 
has a reasonable speed, and can operate 
over a wide area. The corvette escorts, 
convoys, patrols coast lines, and ful- 
fills the primary function of a fighting 
ship, to seek out and destroy the enemy. 
The cost of a corvette is approximately 
$700,000, and its construction requires 
some 375,000 man hours. 

Canada’s smaller shipyards are en- 
gaged on the construction of a variety 
of small craft under contracts amount- 
ing to $13,000,000. These include crash 
boats, aircraft tenders, bomb-loading 
dinghies, salvage and supply boats, re 
fuelling scows, flat scows, and derrick 
the Air 
Force; harbor utility craft, motor tor- 


scows for Royal Canadian 
pedo boats, gate vessels, whalers, pull- 
ing boats, and service dinghies for the 
Royal Canadian Navy; service boats 
the 
Army; battle practice targets for the 


and assault boats for Canadian 


British Admiralty; and rescue launches 
for the The small 
boat program is approximately 75 per 


3ritish Air Mission. 


cent complete. 
The 


large passenger liners and yachts to 


purchase and conversion § of 
armed merchant cruisers has cost ap- 
proximately $8,000,000. 

Under the direction of a Ship Re- 
pairs and Salvage Controller, extensive 
facilities for ship repairs have been pro- 
vided at an estimated cost of $6,000,000, 

To implement this vast program of 


naval and merchant ship construction 


and the facilities for repairing disabled 
vessels, two units of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and four Crown 
companies operate in close cooperation, 
They are the Shipbuilding Branch; the 
Ship Control; 
Wartime Merchant Shipping Limited; 


Repairs and Salvage 
Trafalgar Shipbuilding Company Lim- 
ited; Toronto Shipbuilding Company 
Limited; and Park Steamship Company 
Limited. 





Ships in all stages of construction are being rushed to completion at 


many shipyards. 
















JGINEER-DIRECTOR 
\RS won in the front lines 
of battle must first be won 

on the production front at 
home. Inthe words of General Douglas 
MacArthur, 
requires careful preparation. This means 


“Success in modern war 
iarnishing sufficient troops and sufficient 
aterial to meet the known strength of 
a potential enemy.” The home produc- 
tion front must furnish the supplies and 
ir materials. 
\n outstanding factor in production 
the transportation and the various 
pieces of war equipment. Quick trans- 
portation is necessary not only in the 
combat the 
of production. The bottlenecks of pro- 


areas but in vital centers 
duction are often due to delay in trans- 
portation of raw materials and finished 
products, as well as to delays in getting 
workers to their jobs. 

Significance of highway transporta- 
tion in war production is indicated by 
a survey of 749 defense plants in Michi- 
gan. It was found that some of both 
incoming and outgoing freight in every 
plant was shipped by truck. In 70 per 
cent of the plants half of the incoming 
materials was received by truck. In 38 
per cent of the plants 90 per cent of 
the incoming material was carried by 
truck and in 13 per cent all of the in- 
coming material was by truck. Cor- 
responding shipments of products were 
niade by truck to the extent of half in 
76 per cent of the plants, 90 per cent 
in 43 per cent of the plants and 100 per 
cent in 15 per cent of the plants. The 
out of 
every five workmen lived more than 10 


survey also showed that one 


niles from the factory and three out of 


every four workers. came to work in 


AMERICAN 


By Charles M. Upham 


ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


their automobiles. Similar conditions 
are found in war industries throughout 
the nation. 

The nation’s 5,000,000 motor trucks 
now carry 18 per cent of all freight, 
since the war that 
these trucks can do jobs not possible 
for any other form of transportation. 
the truck- 
trailers used to carry subassemblies of 
B-24 bombers from the 
bomber plant in 


has demonstrated 


There are, for example, 
Consolidated 
Ford Willow Run 
Michigan to final assembly plants more 
than 1000 miles away. Two of these 
huge trailers, which are probably the 
longest in service anywhere, can carry 
an entire bomber, including everything 
except the propellers. They were se- 
lected for this vital war service because 
of the advantages of doing the maximum 
amount of work on the subassemblies 
before shipment. This results in much 
larger units, some too large to be 
handled in freight cars. 

The 


dependent on highways to speed muni- 


army, too, is increasingly 


tions on their way. In the Chicago 
Ordnance District, truck shipments of 
weapons increased 900 per cent in one 
period. Many 


trucking concerns have converted their 


three-month midwest 
automobile truck-away trailers into car- 
riers for such heavy items as 57 mm., 
105 mm, and 155 mm. gun carriages and 
limbers. The district’s traffic chief re- 
ports that shipment by truck is resulting 
in substantial savings in the cost of 
loading and bulkheading, while on some 
hauls it makes possible a saving of as 
much as two days in transportation 


time. 
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By day and by night supplies 
roll over streets and roads 
carrying vital raw materials 


and munitions shop workers. 





® 
Upper left: Army trucks go rolling along helping 
insure United Nations’ victory. Above: Charles M. 
Upham, author of this article especially written 
for The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Motor trucks are also hauling indus- 
trial vital to the 
production of smokeless powder and 


alcohol, which is 
synthetic rubber. 

A short time ago trucks joined with 
transport specially treated 
steel from the center of the United 
States to a British factory producing 
tank bearings within four days. The 
steel ingots were made in the Middle 
West and rolled into rods which were 
then shipped overnight to a wire-draw- 
plant in New England. After 
processing into wire there the steel was 
rushed to another plant for head treat- 
ment to specification. Then an ocean- 
hopping plane took the wire to England 
ahead of schedule. 


planes to 


ing 


Examples of the special jobs being 
done by highway transport are literally 
endless. Over the streets and highways 
by day and by night roll materials vital 
to the construction of planes, tanks, 
ships, guns and other supplies of the 
arsenal of democracy. Cars and buses 
carry thousands of defense workers to 
Farm-to-market roads and 
main highways unite to transport food 
for these workers and for our armed 
forces as well. Roads now play as vital 
a part in war production as the raw 
materials and integral parts of our 
tanks, bombers and battleships. 


their jobs. 
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artime Highway Traffic 


PRESIDENT 


EVERAL miles outside of Balti- 
more, Maryland, there is a giant 
Thousands of 


aircraft factory. 
nien and women, working three shifts, 
are turning out bombers there twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Like many other U. S. war factories, 
the Martin Bomber plant was located 
the crowded industrial and 

areas of the from 
which it would draw most of its 
workers. There was plenty of room 
for expansion on the flat fields border- 
ing the Chesapeake, room for parking 
lots, storage space, and a test field. 

When the Martin plant was built, 
it was part of a trend which, for two 
decades, had been spreading cities out 
horizontally as New York had once 
expanded vertically. Factories outside 
of city limits, residential areas far 
from noise and smoke, playgrounds 
and parking lots were beginning to 
appear, as Americans, with one pas- 
senger car for every five people, de- 


far from 


residential city 


manded release from the age-old limits 
of space. 


Life Geared to the Motor Car 

“Never before in recorded history,” 
one writer has observed, “has there 
been a more interesting economic and 
social phenomenon than the develop- 
ment of highway transportation in the 
United States.” During the short span 
of less than a generation our American 
life became inescapably geared to the 
automobile. 

The full realization of the deep 
changes wrought by highway transpor- 
tation did not strike us fully until, in 
those few dark weeks following Pearl 
Harbor, the Jap pushed relentlessly to 
the doors of Australia and seized con- 
trol of the lands which supplied more 
than nine-tenths of the world’s raw 
rubber. 

Suddenly tires were a precious war 
commodity. Without tires, cars cannot 
roll, and at the rapidly expanding bom- 
ber plant outside of Baltimore, 98 out 
of every hundred workers come to work 
by private passenger car. Seventy-five 
percent of the workers in the Michigan 
industrial area cars to 
and from work. Eighteen million people 


use passenger 


living in suburbs are mainly dependent 


By Pyke J oAnson 


~ eee Lhe Greatest 
Lesson of the War . 


“When this struggle has ended, 
thousands of new freight and pas- 
senger cars will have to be built and 
fo that construction will be applied 
the experience gained in the war. 
New planes will be built, new trucks 
and buses designed, new ships will 
take our manufactured goods to the 
far places of the earth, new automo- 
biles will travel our highways. 

“Perhaps the greatest lesson of this 
war 1s that which is being taught the 
overage citizen; namely, that the 
domestic economy of this country 
depends upon transportation, not 
only the transportation that is af- 
forded by the railroads, airplanes, 
buses and trucks, but also the in- 
dividual transportation which each 
family has in its automobiles. 

“Initiation of gasoline and tire ra- 
tioning and the restriction in mileage 
caused by the necessity for rubber 
conservation have brought home ‘to 
the individual the fact that the family 
car is no longer a luxury in America 
but a practical necessity.” 

WitiiaM M. JEFFERs, 

President, Union Pacific Railroad, 

and U. S. Rubber Director. 


Pyke Johnson 





AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION 


upon automobiles; trucks, buses and 
automobiles are the only form of trans 
portation for 48,000 communities. Six 
states no longer have any street cars. 

These are a few of the resasons why 
Leon Henderson, just before his retire- 
ment from OPA warned, “.. . the reli- 
ance on automobiles and rubber-borne 
transportation is considerably more than 
even the loftiest statements made by the 
industries connected with the making 


of automobiles and tires.” 


Conservation Becomes Urgent 

With mass transportation, doing an 
amazingly efficient job, still capable of 
carrying only a small fraction of the 
passenger mileage which private cars 
have transported in recent years, it has 
been necessary to stretch out the life of 
the tires which were rolling on 27 mil- 
lion passenger cars at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. Almost a year and a half after 
the Jap attack, we are still months 
away from securing synthetic rubber in 
quantity. 

Conservation on a voluntary basis be- 
gan almost with the first week of the 
war. By June, 1942, when mileage ra- 
tioning on the East Coast had been in 
effect for only a month, travel to U. S. 
National Parks had dropped 86 per cent 
As drivers 
began to realize the importance of their 
automobiles to their work and _neces- 


from the previous year. 


sary daily driving, they began to con- 
serve cars and tires by driving less, 
especially for non-essential purposes. 
Back at the Martin factory, by the 
fall of 1942, had_ the 
previous year arrived at the factory 


workers who 
gates at the rate of five workers in each 
two cars, had doubled up in order to save 
mileage, and were averaging almost five 
workers in one car. 

Later in 1942 mileage rationing was 
extended to the entire country as a 
further conservation 
with compulsory tire inspections and 


measure, along 
the 35 mile per hour rubber emergency 
speed limit. 

But it would be a dangerous fallacy 
to assume that the progress made so far 
has solved the transportation problem. 
Far from it. 

(Turn to page 38) 
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Wartime Travel Conservation 
By Joseph B. Eastman, Director 


UBLIC carriers are performing 
passenger service today 
than ever before. The number of 
railroad passengers carried one mile in 
1942, in 


was almost 


trains, 
1941. 


exX- 


other than commuters’ 
great as in 
last 


three 


twice as 
senger-miles 

total the 
combined. 


Railroad pa year 


ceeded the for years 


1934 And 


the railroads now 


1932, 1933, and 


vassenger traffic on 
running way ahead of last year. In 
1943 an increase of at least 20 per cent 
over the 1942 record is anticipated. In- 
tercity bus traffic is following a similar 
pattern. 

The public carriers are performing 
this greatly increased service with little 
or no new passenger equipment. In the 
case of the railroads, there is much less 
equipment available for regular trains 
than formerly, because the armed serv- 
ices are using constantly, for troop 
movements, no less than one-half of all 
the Pullman cars in the country and 
around one-fourth of all the day coaches. 
Even if the railroads could obtain more 
equipment, manpower shortages and the 
crowding of the lines with a huge vol- 
une of war freight would prevent oper- 
than a few additional 


ation of more 


passenger trains. 

To assure an adequate reserve of 
equipment for military needs, the Office 
of Defense Transportation froze all pas- 
senger-train schedules as of September 
26, 1942. Since that date, ODT per- 
mits have been required for operation 
of extra trains, special extra sections, 
or special cars. Most of the permits 
granted have been for the purpose of 


providing necessary service for war 


workers or service in areas experienc- 
ing large traffic increases as the result 
of expansion of military establishments, 
There are very few instances where 
additional service can be provided to 
The ODT 


recently announced, for example, that it 


meet purely civilian needs. 


could approve no applications for addi- 


tional service to summer resort areas 
where use of Pullman equipment was 
involved. Even coach services to such 
areas will be drastically curtailed. 

We have now reached a stage in the 
war where the demand for transporta- 
for the armed forces and 


tion service 


for war-impelled civilian traffic is so 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


great that new and more vigorous ef- 
forts the 
volume of general civilian travel. Last 
Christmas, when a flood of holiday traf- 


must be made to cut down 


fic threatened to overwhelm the carriers, 
the public responded readily to our ap- 
peals not to travel unnecessarily. Today 
we are approaching a situation just as 
acute but considerably more prolonged. 
And we are appealing again for the 
We shall be 


helped mightily in gaining that coopera- 


cooperation of the public. 


tion if community and business leaders 
give us their understanding support. 
Our first objective is to eliminate, as 
the 
travel that we term strictly non-essen- 


far as we possibly can, civilian 
tial. This travel includes trips on inter- 
city carriers to visit friends or relatives 
in other cities, trips home for the week- 
end, trips for the purpose of attending 
theatres, races, or other recreational or 
sporting events, trips of a sightseeing 
nature, or similar travel. Surveys indi- 
that 25 the 


passengers on intercity trains and buses 


cate per cent of civilian 
are on social or pleasure trips of this 
the kind of that 


must be cut out. 


sort. This is travel 


War-induced prosperity and gasoline 


and rubber shortages raise the prospect 
of a heavy vacation-travel demand on 
the public carriers in the months im- 
mediately ahead. We are striving to 
hold this demand within bounds by im- 
pressing upon everyone the necessity of 
spending the annual vacation as near 
home as possible and by urging employ- 
ers to space the vacations of their em- 
plovees throughout the year and to be- 
gin and end all vacations on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, or Thursdays. Here is a 
definite opportunity for business men, 
industrialists, and other employers to 
give us assistance that will be of the 
greatest value in coping with the pas- 
senger transportation problem. 

In our attempts to lighten the strain 
on the country’s passenger transporta- 
tion facilities, and to assure adequate 
accommodations for persons traveling 
on war-connected business, we have 
necessarily had to request cancellation 
of conventions, trade shows, and similar 
travel-stimulating gatherings. I realize 
that conventions provide valuable op- 
portunities for reviews of the year’s 
events in a field of common interest, for 
exchanges of experiences, and for the 
discovery of new approaches to common 
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Director Joseph B. Eastman at his desk in Washington. 
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problems. I know too that such meet- 
ings may be of more than usual value 
in time of war, when changes and un- 
certainties create and difficult 
problems. 

The fact remains, however, that most 
conventions impose a heavy and con- 
centrated traffic load on pubiic carriers. 
And in the case of very large organiza- 


new 


tions, there is a similar result even when 
the usual convention is reduced to the 
proportions of a so-called war confer- 
ence. All such meetings are planned 
far in advance, and those who attend 
them buy up railroad space weeks ahead 


Action of Executive Committee, 


WHEREAS, on March 3, 1943, Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, addressed a 
letter to Kiwanis International, from 
which letter the following statements 
are quoted: 
“By cutting your representation from 
6,000 to 1,000, you will come a long 
way toward conservation in travel. 
May I ask, however, that the figure 
of 1,000 be further reduced. I assure 
you that this request is based entirely 
on what we know now of the trans- 
portation needs to carry on the war 
during 1943. 


“Of course, it would be of great as- 
sistance if you and your other officers 
could consistently determine to cancel 
your 1943 meeting. I recognize that 
this may not be possible because of 
the factors involved other than con- 
servation and transportation. Such 
action on your part would however be 
in conformity with the action already 
taken by many groups and would be 
very helpful in providing additional 
impetus to our voluntary drive for 
conservation.” 


AND WHEREAS, at the International 
convention held in Cleveland in June, 
1942, the following resolution was 
adopted : 
“In order that Kiwanis International 
may be prepared to meet whatever 
conditions an all-out war may impose 
upon it, particularly the limitations on 
travel which may make it impossible 
for members to gather for the holding 
of future conventions and meetings as 
provided for in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Kiwanis International 
and the By-Laws of the districts of 
Kiwanis International. 





of the event. This means, now that the 
railroads cannot operate extra trains or 
sections, that military personnel or busi- 
ness men, suddenly called to another city 
on urgent find the 


regular trains sold out to convention 


war errands may 
goers. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has no authority to order cancellation 
However, it does have 
the definite responsibility of seeing that 
urgent war traffic, passenger as well 
as freight, is kept moving. For this 
reason, it feels impelled to urge very 
strongly the cancellation of events that 


of conventions. 


“And to assure that despite any travel 
or other restrictions Kiwanis Inter- 
national shall be able to contribute its 
full share to the war program and the 
ultimate victory of the United Nations; 
“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that when and if govern- 
mental restrictions make it impossible 
or inadvisable to hold International or 
district conventions or other meetings 
as provided in the International Con- 
stitution and By-Laws and the by- 
laws of the various districts of Ki- 
wanis, it is the sense of this conven- 
that the 
Trustees of 


tion officers and Board of 


Kiwanis International 
shall provide in such manner and to 
the extent that the exigencies of the 
occasion may require for the carry- 
ing on of the business and functions 
of Kiwanis the 
twenty-nine districts of Kiwanis In- 


International and 
ternational, until such time as such 
governmental restrictions are re- 
moved ; 

“And be it further resolved that dur- 
ing the continuance of hostilities, en- 
tertainment features at district and 
International conventions be reduced 
to a minimum and the time of the 
delegates be devoted, insofar as pos- 
sible, to the transaction of necessary 
business only.” 


AND WHEREAS, 


holding an International convention is 


the problem of 


complicated not only by transportation 
but lack of adequate housing and con- 
vention facilities ; 

AND WHEREAS, 


3y-Laws have been amended, reducing, 


the International 


during the war, the quorum necessary 


for the transaction of business at an 


13 


the movement of such 


I am happy to be able to say 


interfere with 
traffic. 
that the officials of most of the many 
hundreds of organizations that have 
sought our counsel on this matter have 
recognized the justice and necessity of 
our position and acted accordingly. 

I cannot reiterate too strongly the 
necessity of the utmost travel conserva- 
tion by individuals and by groups, now 
and as long as the war continues. We 
must have such conservation to win the 
battle of transportation. Victory in that 
battle is 
larger struggle at arms. 


essential to victory in the 


April 17, 1943 


International 
300; , 


AND WHEREAS, it is our duty as a 


patriotic organization to give maximum 


convention from 500 to 


cooperation within all possible limits 
to the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation ; 
NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the Executive Commit- 
tee of Kiwanis International in session 
on April 17, 1943, brings to the atten- 
tion of all the clubs of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, the following matters pertain- 
ing to the convention planned for June 
22-24, 1943: 
1. The convention is being held pri- 
marily to meet the constitutional 
requirements of an annual conven- 


tion, the election of officers, the 
transaction of necessary business 
and the further planning of the 
Kiwanis wartime program. 

2. No plans are being made for the 
entertainment of delegates. 

3. No plans are being made for the 
attendance of ladies. 

4. The convention sessions will be 


held in the Ballroom at The Palmer 
House. Attendance at the sessions 
will be restricted by limited audi- 


torium facilities. 


wal 


All clubs are urged to give patri- 
otic cooperation to the International 
officers of Kiwanis and to the Office 
of Defense Transportation in limit- 
ing the attendance at this conven- 
tion to the necessary to 
transact essential business, thereby 


number 


hastening the day of Victory when 
peace will have been restored and 
we will again return to the normal 
conventions of the size and charac- 
ter to which we are accustomed. 








ETE was standing in his. stall, 
feeling rather drowsy, when he 
first saw the horse ghost. All the 


other horses were sleeping, well fed and 
he dded down, 
having a bull session around the _ pot- 


bellied stove in their “office.” 


“Hello,” said the ghost. “My name 
is Midnight. What's yours?” 
Now Pete wasn't used to being ad- 


In fact, he had 
ghost before. 


dressed by horse ghosts. 


never even secn a horse 
But this 
ghost, so he replied, es 
Won't you 


so Midnight could come 


seemed like a very friendly 
My name is Pete. 
He moved over 


into his stall. 


come in?” 


‘Thank you,” replied Midnight. “You 
are very kind indeed. I thought you 
might be afraid. After all, I worked 


around Chicago ‘way back in 1900, you 


and the stable men were 














On the Chicago Sun the Old 


Gray Mare has regular hours, 
vitaminized food, good care, 


and is treated as an employe. 


know. 
1943 horses are getting along.” 

“We're treated 
Pete “We only 
other day, and our food is extra quality. 


I just came back to see how vou 


pretty well,” smiled 


work 7% hours every 
It isn’t rationed, either !” 
“That’s 
ghost. 
crery dav ‘ten 121} a bs 
every day—otten Iz hours or more. 
night ] old 
nail in almost the 


the 
“T can remember when I worked 
And 


rusty 


wonderful!” exclaimed 


one even found an 


my oats. That was 


last straw !” 
re- 


“Tt couldn't happen here,” Pete 
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plied. He nodded to a box against the 
wall. “You see that box? It’s an oats 


screener. All our oats are screened to 
remove dirt and grit.” 

At Pete’s invitation, Midnight helped 
himself to a mouthful of the clean, white 
good,” he said, munching 


oats. “Very 


happily. “I suppose you're curried every 
day, too? Sometimes we wouldn’t even 
two days.” 


Pete 


get combed for 


“Two days!” was obviously 











shocked. “Why, we get curried twice a 
day. Our keepers wouldn’t even think 


letting us go without our curries. 
And our clothes (note: in horse-talk 
this means harnesses) are cleaned every 
day, too.” 
“You modern horses certainly are 
lucky,” said Midnight, swishing his tail. 
He continued his reflections. “And 
how I hated the whip! Every time I 
slowed down I was afraid I might be 
whipped.” 

“How rotten,” sympathized Pete. 
“Today our don’t even carry 
whips, and they’re awfully nice to us. 
None of our routes are so long that we 
don’t have time to handle them easily. 
Yes, off 
these war days—even if they’re a little 


drivers 


I guess we horses are better 


tough on the poor humans, 
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This very interesting conversation be- 
tween Pete and Midnight went on for 
some time. But let us allow them to 
continue undisturbed their friendly dis- 
cussion of horse topics and their horse 
girl friends, while we turn to look more 
closely at Pete and his pals. 

Pete and his 99 buddies are fresh 
from the fields of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Illinois. They 
came to the big city to do a war-time 
job for the Chicago Sun, and they’re 
really doing it up in Victory style. 

Their job is to carry hundreds of 
thousands of daily newspapers to over 
6,500 stores, street stands and boy car- 
rier agencies. Heavy duty trucks carry 
the papers from the Sun’s pressroom 
near the “loop” to the barns, and the 
horses carry on from there. Every week 
they save 39,000 tire miles of rubber 
(36% of that formerly used )—equiva- 
lent to one bright, shiny new tire. 

It all began when the Office of De- 
fense Transportation asked newspapers 
to cut down rubber-using deliveries 
25% and hold to four editions, or to 
cut deliveries 40°, with as many edi- 
Credit for sug- 


Iowa, 


tions as they wanted. 
gesting the use of horses to meet the 
first proposal goes to Mr. Ward May- 
born, assistant to Sun’s publisher, Silli- 
man Evans. 

The horses are cared for in three 
barns strategically located throughout 
the city—one on the north side, one on 
the west side, and one on the south side. 
(Chicago’s only ‘east side,” of course, 
is the rather damp bottom of Lake 
Michigan. ) 

Let’s visit some of them at the north 
side barn, largest of the three and 
“home” for 45 horses. The horses have 
their stalls on the second floor, while 
the wagons are kept on the first floor. 
When it’s time for a horse to be hitched 
up, a stable man takes him out of his 
stall, puts the clothes on him, and leads 
him down a ramp to his own especially- 
built wagon. 

To circulate the different editions of 
the morning Sun, two “bulldog shift” 
horses go out at 6 p.m., and one more 
at 6:30. However, most of the horses 
go out in the early morning—14 at 3 
a.m. and two at 4 a.m. 

Head night stable man is Jim Berg, 
who says he “cut his teeth on a horse- 
shoe.” Jim and his men come on at 6 
p.m., and each of them has a string of 
eight horses. They feed and water their 
equine charges, and sweep the barn. 
Then they curry each horse and bed 
them down with clean wood shavings. 


Feeding time comes once more at mid- 
night, and the horses are curried again 
just before the men put the clothes on 
them. 

The day men unharness the horses 
when they come in, and feed the whole 
barn at noon. At feeding time, each 
horse gets a gallon and a half of oats, 
a manger full of hay, and a couple of 
gallons of water. 

Jim and his men are good friends of 
their They can tell you the 
name and age of every animal in the 
house—and all about each one’s “hor- 
senality.” They'll point out Chubby 
and tell you how playful he is, let you 
stroke Scoop’s nose and tell you how 
faithful he is to his driver, and let you 
give King a lump of sugar while they 


horses. 


extoll his good disposition. 

A favorite of the stable men is Bill. 
He was very sick for about four months, 
and the veterinarian almost had him 
slated for horse heaven. But Jim and 
the others whispered sweet talk of sugar 
and carrots in his ears—and today Bill 
is back on his route. 

Queenie is not to be confused with 
the individual of “Strip Polka” fame. 
She no sever has tried to slip 
out of her clothes before an audience, 
and is very well behaved, thank you. 
Shorty and Dolly are a bit unusual in 
that they always sleep standing up. All 
the other down 
when they rest or sleep—just like you 
and I! 

Re-education of truck drivers to their 
horses was one of the biggest problems 
How- 


never, 


horses sometimes lie 


in changing over from trucks. 
ever, the men soon learned that a horse 
can't be expected to keep up with motor 
traffic; that a horse, unlike a gasoline 
engine, has a horsenality which must 
be catered to; and that he’ll like you 
better if you occasionally treat him with 
a carrot or a lump of sugar. The tem- 
perament of the horse was chosen to fit 
the temperament of the man. A quick, 
nervous man was given a quiet, steady 
horse. A quiet, easy-going driver re- 
ceived a more lively horse. 

Before any new horse is assigned to 
a route he is given a two-week period 
of adjustment. He is driven under vari- 
ous traffic conditions at night, until he 
won't shy at the honk of a passing auto 
or the clanging of a street car. 

The horses soon learn their routes, 
and make their regular stops “auto- 
don’t 
have to pull at the reins to make them 


matically.” Their drivers even 
stop, and sometimes they stop at a stand 


(Turn to page 42) 





Scoop gets an apple trom barn 
William Bailey. 


Barn Superintendent Walter 


man 


Bush 


shows the oats screener, which takes 
dirt and foreign matter out of oats. 


Barn man William Bailey shows how 


the “cleats” on the horseshoes 
be removed and replaced when 
wear down. 


may 
they 
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RENEWED 


Americans 


effort to 
saving 





in rubber, 


gas and automobiles and yet 
get to their vital wartime jobs daily 
through Share-Ride or Car Clubs has 
been launched by the Office of Price 
Administration and Office of Civilian 
Defense. This program started last fall 
and an integral part of mileage ration- 
ing is one in which every Kiwanian 
who owns a car can join wholeheartedly. 

Suppose that we consider three fea- 
tures of the new program: 

1—It’s easy to organize a Car Club 
and it can be a lot of fun being the 
leader or “President” of one. 

2—It’s patriotic and necessary to help 
horten and to win this war. 
of supplemental 


3—Question gas 


rations. 


HOW REALLY EASY IT IS 
TO ORGANIZE A CAR CLUB 

Car Clubs are set up at the block and 
neighborhood levels which may be in 
OCD Headquarters, garages or even on 
sidewalks at one end of the terminal and 
in plants and business establishments at 
the other. The block and neighborhood 
and 
Sys- 


feature an 


Self-Dispatching 


levels easy-to-operate 
understandable 
tem. Here is how it works: 

It centers around a large map of the 
flanked bulletin 


On one side may be posted 


community by two 
boards. 


names of car owners wanting passengers 


and on the other side the names of 
passengers seeking rides. 
This map is divided into zones so 


car owners and prospective passengers 
can catalogue themselves into lists set 
aside for these particular zones. 


assist 
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You, Too, Can be a Car Club President 
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It is easy to join a “share 
your car” club and it can be 
still easier to organize one 


thereby helping win the war. 


Thus, a motorist looking for passen- 
gers first determines his zone number 
by looking at the map. Then he runs 
through the cards on the hook of the 
same number under the “Rides Wanted” 
board for a Finding one, 
he notes the name and address and con- 
tacts the person. He can do this until 
he has his entire Car Club arranged. 

If he fails to 
leaves his “Passenger Wanted” card, 
properly filled out, under his zone num- 
ber on the other side of the board so 


passenger. 


find a passenger he 


that a prospective passenger may con- 
tact him. 
It’s as easy as all that, Kiwanians. 


WHY IT IS NECESSARY, EVEN 
IMPERATIVE TO FORM CAR CLUBS 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, re- 
ports that 
28,000,000 rubber-borne passenger cars 
and about 5,000,000 rubber-borne trucks 
to of thousand 
buses. Sounds sizable, doesn’t it? Yet 
not so formidable as it would appear 
for many of these cars have been taken 
out of circulation and there is a limit 
to the number of additional persons our 
buses and _ street In 
many cities and towns that limit has 


our country has _ nearly 


say nothing several 


cars Can Carry. 


now been reached. 
o 
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Because of such extraordinary war 
demands upon public transportation it 
is imperative that passenger automo- 
biles, more than ever, assume a major 
role in getting workers to their jobs. 
This has been made clear by Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown, 
James M. Landis, director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, and Mr. Eastman. 
Car-Sharing, they make plain, while 
achieving widespread savings in gaso- 
line, tires and automobile wear, is also 
an efficient means of maintaining the 
of automobiles in 
them moving 


numbers 
keep 
workers to war work. 

Mr. Brown emphasizes that we can- 
not be content with the savings in 
rubber already 


necessary 
condition — to 


gasoline and accom- 
plished and that we must go further. 
Recent surveys show that we are still 
above the 5000-mile-a-year average rec- 
ommended by the Baruch Committee on 
Rubber. Of all the mileage conserva- 
tion methods which might be developed, 
Mr. Brown adds, car-sharing is the one 
offering the most promise for further 
reducing car mileage to the level which 
the Baruch Committee will 
necessary to make our rubber supply 
last until Victory. 

There is still another essential factor 
—the actual shortage of automobiles in 


Says be 


service and the scarcity of automotive 
parts, with the attendant danger to our 
transportation systems through break- 
downs. This is another 
speedy formation of Car Clubs in every 
city and town to assure millions of 


reason tor 


Americans the best possible transporta- 
(Turn to page 41) 
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THE ALCAN HIGHWAY 


N Sunday, November 22, 1942, 
an army truck drove into Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and could thereby 

claim the distinction of being the first 
wheeled vehicle to travel from the 
United States to Alaska overland. A 
new epoch in American transportation 
was begun. 

It was on February 2, 1942 that the 
office of the Chief of Engineers was 
notified to build a road from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia (End of Rail) 
to Fairbanks in Alaska and connect the 


string of military airports already 
started by the Canadian Department of 
Transport. These were located at 


Edmonton, Alberta, Ft. St. John, B. C., 
Ft. Nelson, B. C., Watson Lake, Yukon 
Territory, Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and on to the fields at Northway 
and Tanacross in Alaska and terminate 
at Ladd Field at Fairbanks. Thus the 
route of the Alcan Highway was 
definitely located. Controversy has ap- 
peared from time to time as to whether 
this was the best route but there should 
have been no argument on that question 
as the directive was to connect these 
airfields. This was done and done in 
record time. 

Reconnaissance was necessary to find 
the best line through the wilderness 
of British Columbia and the Yukon. 
Wilderness it was and is but a country 
of beauty beyond description. This great 
North country is raw and vicious and 
beautiful. This statement will be borne 
out by the visitors who will see it after 
the war is over. The reconnaissance 
was done by plane and aerial photo- 
graphs taken in strips over which the 
road would be built. Without aerial 
survey it would have been impossible to 
have completed this gigantic job in the 
record time in which it was ac- 
complished. 

Actual construction was started in 
June and from then until November 20, 
1942 there took place up there in the 
wilderness the greatest road building 
show that was ever staged. An army 
of engineer soldiers with modern road 
building equipment supported by con- 


By Col. J ohn W. Wheeler 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


tractors and workmen with still heavier 
equipment attacked at six points on that 
1610 miles of road and worked night 
and day until it was opened on the 
twentieth of November, just six months 
from the time work was started. It was 
an accomplishment of which all who 
participated in it could well be proud. 

The soldiers and workmen on this 
job endured hardships that few Amer- 
icans of this age have known. Rain, 
mud, mosquitoes, knats, flies, and finally 
temperatures as low as 70 degrees below 
zero and through all of these the work 
went on and the men took it with their 
chins up. They knew they were build- 
ing the communication line that may 
be the means by which we will blast 


the enemy back to his senses. Never 
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Col. John W. Wheeler, Corps of 
Engineers, was in charge of the con- 
struction on the southern half of the 
road from July to September and in 
charge of construction of the entire 
road from September until February. 


should it be said that modern youth is 
soft and cannot do as his pioneer an- 
cestors did. When called upon he can 
do it equally well. He may prefer to 
ride around in a convertible coupe but 
when up against the acid test he comes 
through as a true American pioneer. 
He may never have been seen an adze 
or a crosscut saw but just show him 
once and he is off to Fairbanks. Dirty, 
tired and at times hungry, that Amer- 
ican kid soldier bowed his back and 
attacked that road job as if it were a 
Jap machine gun nest and for that rea- 
son the road was done in six months. 

It is not a boulevard as any one must 
realize by the length of time involved 
but it is a good military road that trucks 
can haul over and get supplies in large 
quantities to the airfields and to interior 
Alaska whenever necessary. It is a 
two-way graveled road which can be 
used all year because of the light snow- 
fall in that section where it lays, just 
east of the mountain range. 

Now what about this road after the 
war? Many want to know when they 
can use it and what accommodations 
will be available. Such letters are al- 
ready being written. The letters of 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada set out that the road will 
be turned over to the Dominion 
Canada six months after the termination 
of the war and that it will be available 
to public use. It should be plain to all 
that as long as the war lasts, the road 
must be strictly a military highway and 
not used for either commercial or 
pleasure driving. 

It is not known at this time just what 
accommodations will be available to the 
traveling public but history has proven 
that these spring up whenever the need 
becomes apparent. In the early days of 
Alaska and the Yukon, road houses or 


of 


hotels were built at intervals of a day’s 
travel by the existing means and no 
doubt some modification of this road 
house spaced about a day’s motor travel 
apart will come into being. These will 
not be Broadmoors or Blackstones but 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Above: Anniston Kiwanians snapped by photog- 
rapher at Jeep-O station, where they stopped to 
pick up two soldiers. In the photo, left to right, 
are: Roy M. Woolf, vice president; R. Gordon 
Mallory, president; Sgt. Edgar Lamb and Pvt. 
Harlan LaVine of Fort McClellan; Julian P. Hagerty, 
secretary-treasurer, Anniston club; E. C. Knowlton, 
chairman, Anniston Public Affairs Committee. 
Left: The McClellan Cycle, camp newspaper, is giving 
the ''share-the-ride'' campaign a big play. Editor, 
Sgt. Dick Linehan, extreme left, joined soldiers at a 
Jeep-O stop. A Jeeper offered the men a lift to town. 
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IKE rays of sunlight breaking 
through dark clouds, a plan for 
giving rides to soldiers on a 

mass scale is beginning to take hold 
throughout the nation following its 
inauguration at Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama, under the direction of the 
Anniston Kiwanis Club and The Me- 
Clellan Cycle, weekly newspaper of the 
Infantry Replacement Training Center. 

Started in January with names de- 
signed to catch public attention, the 
idea was the outgrowth of a suggestion All the soldiers pictured here didn't get on this bus. Another won't be along for some time. Condi- 
by the Kiwanis club, and a plan for tions like these brought about the Anniston Kiwanis Jeep-O campaign. 


getting soldiers from Fort McClellan to 





\nniston, seven miles away. four in the city are placed at prominent 


First, some definitions: oes oa oe will be cerners where the stops are accessible 

JEEP-O means depot, where soldiers — ig ae or a” an to both soldiers and motorists. 

ae yey rom May 2c% to May cy. Al + . ‘ 
wait for JEEPERS. gs J Publicity stories sent to the two local 

oT Ancien Kiwanis clubs are urged to pre- : 

\ JEEPER ts any person who guest a "lage . newspapers brought an immediate re- 
he 1a : pare for this campaign immedi- —— er 
ides a soldier oh SHE tify . A sponse to the progr é ledges 
rides a soldier. ately, by organizing committees, lence sibintticnsijiain gests tame ia 

:}p ' - r - T*%), tine vity > "ys < : ° > > c ore "Pr wel - > 

JEEP-O is GI for “I’m waiting tor contacting local newspapers and printed in the papers were returned to 
a lift. radio stations. The local cam- the secretary of the Kiwanis Club. At 

Every driver who signs a pledge to paign in every Kiwanis district the Fort, the campaign was plugged by 


pick up soldiers when he is going to | shall be supplemented by stories The McClellan Cycle and the pledge 


or from the Fort becomes an Honor released over the wires of Asso- was signed by a great number of Army 
° . . . ~~ > Ie once Tasto epee 4 
Jeeper and is given an attractive wind- ciated Press, United Press, In- personnel who owned automobiles. 
shield sticker for his automobile. Thir- ternational News and by support As in most Army camps, transporta- 
teen waiting places have been designated . v " rto a radio os tion of enlisted and officer personnel 
. . . ‘0 1 mM. Pa ° : ie 
nine on the Post and four in An- inrougnoul SNE KANON. from camp to town during off-duty 
: ies fails are included in this story. fhe 
niston. These have been named Jeep-Os. . ‘pee “tp : hours has been a major problem at Fort 
MH O ; ; ae ap For further information rush NcClell eis ae sai . 
ese ‘ep-Us are ‘ate » catch < . . : r° . sicCleillan., 1e ansportatio com- 
— - aS Ce Se Cee wire to Anniston Kiwanis club. 


(Turn to page 38) 








traffic going out of the Post, and the 
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Top: Here is a typical small tow on the Upper Mississippi 130 Miles below Minneapolis. Coal, oil and merchan- 
dise are being hauled. Above: Merchandise and oil in this tow. They call them ''towboats'’ but they really push. 


By 
Martin Smith 


They have taken away a lot of 
the old glamor but they also 
have introduced efficiency of 


operation into “steamboating.” 


HEY’VE streamlined steamboat- 

ing but there’s still glamor in 

the industry. The deck hands 
are unionized and most of them belong 
to the Inland Boatmen’s Division of the 
C.I.O. National Maritime Union. 


It's a long way from a chunking stern 
or side-wheeler to the powerful “‘tow- 
boats” of today. They are called tow- 
hoats, but they push, not pull for a boat 
has far greater pushing than pulling 
power. 

Steel barges are of course the vehicles 
of river transportation nowadays. The 
larger ones hold 3,000 tons of freight, 
as much as seventy-five railroad box 
cars. A towboat can push thirty or more 
barges, an equivalent to seven average 
trainloads or 375 freight cars. 

The pushing 
barges laden with coal, oil and merchan- 


pictures show boats 


dise. Each barge carries from 2200 to 


2400 tons of coal, equivalent to 55 car- 


loads. The oil barges carry 9,000 barrels 
as against 240 barrels to a tank car. We 
enjoyed a visit with Chester C. Thomp- 
President of the 
Lines. He said the barges of his com- 


pany could carry 25 percent more freight 


son, Federal Barge 


and were available for vastly increased 
use. 

The Federal Barge Line operates 25 
towboats and 289 cargo barges from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans, from Kan- 
sas City to St. Louis on the Missouri, 
Chicago to St. Louis the 
Illinois, through the Intracoastal Water 
way to Mobile and up by river to Port 


from via 


Birmingham, Alabama. 
(Turn to page 39) 
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EARS ago there was a product 
on the market, an ingenious de- 
called the Model T. 
so well known it got to be a common 


vice, It was 


household word throughout the land. Of 
The Model 


American as ham 


course you'll remember it! 
T was as typically 
and eggs, stud poker and the Saturday 


night bath. It started America to gad- 


ding around and we’ve been on wheels 
ever since. 

We kidded the Model T, we derided 
it, we cussed it, and then straightway 


went forth every year and bought an- 
‘em. We told lots 
Model T, most of 
them seemingly derogatory. But they 
didn’t hurt bit. In fact, it has 
always been supposed that many of these 


other million or so of 


of stories about the 
it one 


yarns were inspired by Henry’s adver- 


tising strategists. Anyhow the telling 
gave his 
chariots so much free publicity they 
helped keep all America Model T-con- 


scious. 


and re-telling of the anecdotes 


One of the old stories went some- 
thing like this: 


ard limousine whizzed past a brand new 


One day a shiny Pack- 


Ford touring car which was ambling 
leisurely along. Down the road a couple 
the the Packard 
a wayside inn for rest and 
As he came out of the inn 
an hour or so later the Ford rattled up 


of miles driver of 


stopped at 
refreshment. 
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New tempo of the road 
recalls days of Model T 
and trip at 35-mile-gait 
proves pleasant surprise. 


It was in a very bedrag- 
gled state of repair. The fenders were 
waving in the the top 
smashed, and the windshield had com- 
pletely disappeared. A badly banged-up 
Ford owner painfully dismounted. 

“What on earth happened to you,” 
said the Packard man. “I passed you 
down the road a mile or so and you 
were not in that condition.” 

“Yep,” growled the Model T driver, 
“It’s all your fault. You went by me 
so fast back there that I thought I was 
standing still, and I stepped out to crank 
the engine!” 

The tin lizzies had many peculiarities. 
For the benefit of that generation not 
yet quite dry behind the ears, we might 
For instance, after 


and stopped. 


breeze, was 


mention one or two, 
setting the hand throttle in the proper 


gg, 


S "It also had a tendency to shake upper plates loose and cause Yy 
grandma's spectacles to slide down over the bridge of her dear 


old schnozzle."' 
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THE 


We Called Them Tin Lizzies 


By Don Clark 


notch to produce a satisfying roar from 
the engine which vibrated one briskly 
up and down on the seat, you were 
ready to take off. You simply released 
the hand brake, pushed one of three 
foot pedals down to the floor, then let 
the pedal fly clear up to “get her in 
high.” That’s all there was to it—there 
wasn’t any more. 

If you lacked the good mechanical 
judgment or the faculty of quick de- 
cision necessary to decide just what was 
the appropriate instant to let said foot 
pedal fly back into “high,” you were apt 
to find yourself galloping. This was 
very disconcerting. Each leap and lunge 
that the car made forward caused one’s 
neck to play crack-the-whip with his 
head. It also had a tendency to shake 
upper plates loose and cause grandma’s 
spectacles to slide down over the bridge 
of her dear old schnozzle. 

Having no gears to shift by hand, no 
radio dials to twist, no heater switches, 
no hundred-and-one other gadgets on 
the dash to monkey with, the Model T 
naturally was ideal for one-arm driving, 
thus promoting the business of one Dan- 
iel Cupid. Of course if the front wheels 
hit a bump along about this time, the 
steering wheel promptly jerked out of 
your hand and invariably deposited both 
the love affair and all the machinery 

(Turn to page 40) 
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NEW 


President Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill study great globes 
made in plant where director of 


map department is Kiwanian. 


HERE is a great war produc- 
tion story behind this picture of 
the President of the United 
States and the fifty-inch globe—the larg- 
est ever attempted. The fifty-inch diam- 
eter of the globe provides an area nearly 
three times as large as that of any 





globe regularly manufactured. 

To begin with the Weber Costello 
Company produces school supplies nor- 
mally and map and globe making while 
a very important part of their activi- 
ties was not all-important. That the 
firm was selected to make these world’s 
largest maps is a great tribute to the 
ability of the organization. 

All together there were four of these 
globes made, one for President Roose- 
velt, another for Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill and the other two are 
held by government agencies, just which 
ones and where is not being revealed. 

Behind the special war order is a 
story of nine months of secret and some- 
times feverish activity during which the 
War Department placed the full re- 
sources of the government at the dis- 
posal of the Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
plant. Secret geographic information 
was supplied by the Office of Strategic 
Services and other sources. Scarce ma- 
terials needed in the plate making de- 
partment were rushed by plane from 
all parts of the country. 

It is entirely probable that the map 
was studied at the famous Casablanca 


Conference. No one says “yes” or “no.” 


They don’t say anything. But it could 
have been used there. 

Kiwanian Scarborough is justly proud 
in the possession of a telegram from 
General Marshall in which the latter 
says, “I have seen the fifty-inch globe 
and wish to congratulate all responsible 
for the workmanlike job you have done. 
This globe will serve a high purpose in 
our war effort and I thank you on be- 
half of the War Department as well as 
personally for your tireless work and 
splendid cooperation in the face of many 
difficulties.” 

And _ there many difficulties. 
Printed on the giant globe are 17,000 


were 


place names, compared with between 
4,000 and 5,000 on the ordinary globe. 


Top: The Commander in Chief studies the great 
globe, Christmas gift from the Army. The globe 
made in Chicago Heights, Illinois, by the Weber 
Costello Company weighs 800 pounds and is 50 
inches in diameter. It is in President Roosevelt's 
White House study. Right: Kiwanian William F. 
Scarborough, director of the globe and map de- 
partment of Weber Costello Company points to a 
new map and to that section of Africa where a 
lot is going on. 
And there were a lot of special names 
which never have been on any globe or 
map before. Closely guarded military 
secrets, many of these names. As work 
progressed the specifications were 
changed times. Army officers 
visited the plant time and time again. 
And it was all done under very heavy 


many 


guard. The cartographers and other 
Weber Costello experts turned out what 
(Turn to page 42) 
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Jap 
Stickers 





I didn’t make the rules. 
No one in an American 
or Canadian uniform, or 
any uniform of the United Nations, 


figured out the jungle technique which 
features the fighting going on in the 
islands the BUT if 
they want knife fighting or any other 
kind of fighting we can give it to them 
\ND HOW. 

One thinks mostly of machine guns 
and trench mortars and cannons and 


of eastern seas. 


fighter and bomber planes and tanks 
and battleships but a lot of this war is 
being fought in the steaming fastnesses 
of jungles. And jungle fighting re- 
quires knives. You don’t use just any 
knife in jungle fighting. You need one 
with a sharp, heavy, double-edged blade, 
with a handle especially shaped and 
fitted for the uphand strokes which 
feature knife fighting. 

Shoot a gun at night and your loca- 
tion is betrayed by the flash and the 
noise. A knife is completely silent and 
when properly made is completely effi- 
cient. A knife, properly made, is a fine 
instrument for opening up Japs. 

At Marine bases they are 


teaching 


certain 

knife fighting and knowing 
how readily Marines adapt themselves 
to anything pertaining to fighting it is 
easy to realize that after their training 
they can out-jap the Japs just as Unit- 
ed Nations’ pilots knock down Zero 
after Zero and get mad and cuss when 
there are no more Zeros to eliminate. 


But Marines need more and more 
knives. Which is the reason for this 
little story. Neither the Marines nor 


the Japs knew about it but Dr. W. S. 


















A group of the boys on a busy Sunday afternoon. 


enema 


Left to right: John F. 
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Here is the modern version of the village blacksmith. 
Doc Kelly is at the forge. Left to right are Ed 
Scott, secretary of the Hyde Park Club, Fred 

W. Patterson and Dr. Francis L. Condren. 











iil 4 ; 


cCormick, plant 





foreman; 


Charles E. Conroy, Edward H. Moore, Oscar H. Boenicke, George X. Rosenthal, O. G. Butler, Dr. Felice 


Paone, Ed Smith, Charles Leindecker, 
Kelly, Hyde Park, Chicago, Kiwanian, 
was studying the knife situation care- 
fully. In that Hyde Park club are many 
men who like to do something very 
personal and in connection 
with the war effort. Buy bonds, sure. 
Give blood to the Red Cross, sell Red 
Cross memberships, all of those things 


intimate 


including Victory Gardens, of course. 
But they like to feel they have a hand 
in bringing about the setting of the 
Rising Sun. The knife idea clicked. 

In the Hyde Park club, he’s vice 
president in fact, is a man named Frank 
Platt and Frank Platt is vice president 
Erlinder-Platt Automobile 
Equipment Company. The entrance 
door is at 4017 South Wabash but the 
plant covers a lot of real estate. Every- 
thing is in there. You could almost 
build a battleship in the place. Forges, 
drills, all sorts of cutting and shaping 
tools and equipment. Some knives were 
made, shown to the club membership 
and they became knife conscious. 

So the Hyde Park club put on a file 
drive. They wanted big flat files, old 
ones of course. And they got the files 


also of the 


John Swanson and Dr. W. S. Kelly. 


and there were those including Doc 
Kelly and Frank Platt who knew what 
to do with the files to turn them into 
knives. 

It’s a five hour job turning a file 
into a Jap annihilator. You heat the 
file cherry-red, shape it and grind it 
and sharpen it and put it into a pre- 
viously standard and 
shape handle, fit it into a fine leather 
case previously made by Boy Scouts 
and another Marine has a_ personal 
knife. The finished products are ship- 
ped directly to a certain Marine base. 
It’s not the sort of a knife you would 


prepared, size 


use for manicuring purposes or to hull 
strawberries. But Marines in the jun- 
gles are not interested in manicures 
(we didn’t say manicurists) or in 
strawberries. You know what they do 
with eight and a half inch, double- 
edged, razor-sharp knives. So sorry, 
Tojo, but you introduced the technique. 

Pictures tell the story. Here are a 
couple. Our only regret is that no pic- 
ture shows Frank Platt for without his 
cooperation things would have been a 
lot harder. 
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National Music Week May 2-8 
offers great opportunity for 
clubs to promote morale and 
incidentally have good time. 


By Patrick F. O Hara 


PHILOSOPHER has 
“Music is the fourth 
material want of our 

First food—then raiment—then shelter 
and then music.” We believe when he 
said music he meant quartets as well. 
In these times we feel too much cannot 
be said about singing and music of all 
kinds. 

The editorial comment on club sing- 
ing and quartets by Roe Fulkerson in 
the December issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine is particularly interesting to 
us as it strikes so close to the spirit that 
spurred us on in the beginning of our 
quartet venture. 

During the many years that Kiwanis 
has been in existence there have un- 
doubtedly been many clubs that could 
boast of the work of their quartets. We 
doubt, however, if there has ever been 
a time when so great an opportunity 
existed for a quartet to dc so many 
things other than the amusement of 
their own club members and sing for 
their own pleasure. Today we are at 
war and even our government officials 
realize that it is necessary to have some 
form of music or amusement in almost 
every program designed to further the 
cause of winning the war. Most of the 
charitable and civic organizations in 
their drives for funds with 
carry on their work try to lighten the 
seriousness of their programs by throw- 
ing in a little spirited instrumental 
music or singing to brighten their mis- 


said, 
great 
nature. 


which to 


sion, to say nothing of the entertainment 
given those in our armed forces. We 
realized this a long time ago and after 
you read of the many opportunities we 
have had, you singers in Kiwanis, of 
which there are many, and good ones 
too, may agree that something can be 
done with a quartet. 

On the day after Christmas, just past, 
we gave a half hour’s performance as 
the only guest entertainers at a meet- 
ing of the Women’s Press Club in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
where the theme of the program 
based upon what is being done 
what can be done to help in the 
effort. 

This past fall, the Westchester Rec- 


Was 
and 
war 


reation Commission organized com- 
munity singing programs under the 


direction of a music instructor in prac- 
tically every city throughout West- 
chester County to build the morale of 
the populace. 

We agree with Roe Fulkerson that 
you have to put your heart into singing 
to get anything out of it. To make 
anything out of it, however, may we go 
« bit further? Someone has said, 
“Music is the art of the prophets, the 
only art that can calm the agitation of 
the soul, and when once admitted to 
the soul becomes a spirit and never 
dies.” It must extend far beyond the 
surface to inspire four business men 
after a day’s work to drive some 150 
miles two nights in succession to put on 
15 minutes of entertainment in a show 
run by another Kiwanis club to raise 
funds for their club activities, and a few 
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Yonkers Kiwanis Quartet in action. Left to right, 


Pat O'Hara, Merritt Cline, Alan Allbee, accom- 
panist, Fred Thom, and Ed Burstell. 
Left to right, Ed Burstell, Fred Thom, Merritt Cline, 
and Pat O'Hara. 


nights later make the same trip to put 
on the same act in a combined Kiwanis 
and Lions show to raise funds for the 
Red Cross. 

Many men think music is one of those 
aesthetic things which you find only in 
the artistic type. Patrick O’Hara, our 
first tenor, buys steel, copper, brass and 
for Otis 
Cline, our 


hydraulic presses Elevator 
Merritt 


tenor, buys cotton, wool, bolts, nuts and 


Company ; second 
weaving machines for Alexander Smith 
Carpet Company; Fred Thom, our bari- 
tone, deals in real estate and property 
3urstell, our 
bass, opens safes (the pleasant way). 


management and Edwin 
Maybe that’s why we sing. 

A great deal more can be gotten out 
of singing, and that goes for quartets as 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Meet Your Capital City Committees 


© that Kiwanis International 
could best be represented in the 
capital cities of the two nations 
in which its clubs located there 
have been formed in Washington and 
Ottawa, “ 


each club and these committees are now 


are 


acting vigorously and aggressively. 
There are many things such commit- 
tees are able to accomplish. They can 
be of a great deal of assistance to the 
Kiwanian in a strange city, 
They 


Visiting 
and perhaps in a strange land. 
can help him get information he desires 


and needs and they can direct him to the 


Capital City Committees” of 


various Kiwanians in charge of im- 
portant departments, if there is par- 
ticular value in a contact of Kiwanis 
identity. 

There are two very splendid clubs in 
the capital cities of the two Kiwanis 
nations. The club at Washington was 
one of the very first to be organized and 
is of outstanding importance and those 
who comprise its membership are 
among the business and_ professional 
citizens of the present world’s capital 
whom it is a real privilege to know. The 
president of the Washington club is 
Ray F. Garrity. Their headquarters is 


at the Mayflower Hotel. The club’s first 
president was none other than Roe 
Fulkerson. 

The Ottawa club recently celebrated 
its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary and has 
had a long record of splendid achieve- 
ments. 


It meets at the Chateau Laurier and 
its office is at 140 Wellington Street. 
The president is Dr. R. A. Linnen. 
Whether for business, wartime contacts 
or fellowship visiting Kiwanians will do 
well to remember that these committees 


exist. 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


SUCH LOVELY PEOPLE 


HAVE been reading a book which should be compul- 
sory reading — Rip Tide of Aggression. Many of the 
facts on this page were taken from it, and credit is 

hereby acknowledged. 

A contemporary historian said of the German people when 
they raped Adrianople in 378, “From their youth up, war 
is their passion.” Old Tacitus, when the Romans built 
Maginot lines to keep the Huns out of the Rhineland, said, 
“They hate peace and think it weak to win by sweat what 
can be won by blood.” Nice people. 

From 1740 right up to date, they have fought wars of 
aggression. Five times within the seventy-five years preced- 
ing this war, their armies pounced on their neighbors 
without provocation with the sole object of acquiring ter- 
ritory. Fine neighbors. 

Up to the first World War, when they were defeated by 
the Allied armies, they continued to fight their neighbors, 
as they did France in 1870. After their defeat at the end 
of the first World War, they marched back into Berlin with 
their helmets bound with wreaths of oak, their lancers on 
sleek horses, and they were greeted by the then president 
of the German Republic, Ebert, with these words, “As you 
return unconquered from the field of battle, I salute you!” 


They knew that was only a temporary defeat in a war that 


was not yet over. 

By June 1919, even before the treaty of Versailles, 
Germany had a new army of 400,000 soldiers under arms 
drilling for their next attempt to wreck civilization. Lovely 
folks. 

Remember that every bit of the first World War was 
fought off German soil. There were no burned homes, bleak, 
blasted farms or wrecked cities and bridges in Germany. 
The war had touched them lightly, compared with Belgium 
and France. Already they were laughing up their sleeves 
because they knew how they could play the Allies for 
suckers. Splendid specimens of humanity! 

Not only are they bloodthirsty, but they are financial 
crooks. Here are a few figures. The reparations demanded 
by the Allies and agreed to by the Germans were 
$56,000,000,000. They put up a poor mouth and cried on 
the shoulders of the world. By April 1921, they were scaled 
down to $33,000,000,000, a sum representing about one 
quarter of what that war cost the Allies. (In 1871, Germany 
charged France twice the cost of that war, which was fought 
eutirely on French soil!) What Germany finally paid the 
Allies before she stopped making any pretense of paying, 
was $5,190,000,000. Of this only $1,265,000,000 was in cash. 
Fine, honest people, aren’t they? 

Then there is the story of the German mark, almost too 
well known to need retelling. The mark, formerly worth 
about twenty cents in the money of honest nations, was sold 
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outside Germany to every nation on the globe until they 
were worth a nickel for a full. Then these 
nice folks repudiated all of them and issued the new mark, 
which was a mortgage on the home of every citizen of Ger- 
many, and gave them what they vaingloriously called a 
balanced budget. 

If Adolf Hitler had not existed, 
probably have invented a Jew-baiting, Catholic hating, god- 
less little leader with delusions of grandeur, because he fits 


wheelbarrow 


Germany would 


perfectly into the picture. Any people are entitled to exactly 
the kind of leader they like to follow. Hitler, with his 
savagery, his rejection of all religions, and his craving for 
power and the acquisition of territory, is the ideal leader 
from the German viewpoint. They know what they like! 

Then began this war. You know the story as well as I do. 
Serbia, poor Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece and the other little nations trampled into the earth, 
their homes burned, hundreds of thousands of civilians shot 
against the wall, their strong young men sent into Germany 
to be factory slaves, their young women to be the mistresses 
of their soldiers. All this and a thousand more incidents 
show them to be the most unprincipled nation that has ever 
existed. Fine folks! 

These are not my opinions. These are small scraps of 
history. These are facts to which could be added thousands 
more. But I want to add just one more anyway. An author- 
itative Nazi document of etiquette for the murder of civilian 
hostages has seven rules to guide the executioners, of which 
I shall quote only one. The others are equally efficient. 

“B. The bodies are to be buried in sufficiently deep 
graves. Burning of bodies is to cease. The placing of flowers 
on graves is to be prevented.” Are there any flowers left 
biooming in those Nazi blighted lands? 

I know that there are thousands of fine, honest, God fear- 
ing, industrious second, third and fourth generation Germans 
11 both Canada and the United States who have every right 
to be proud of their ancestors who left Germany because 
they were not in sympathy with what the German nation 
had shown itself to be. General Dwight Eisenhower is a 
good example. 

But remember that they left Germany, and their descend- 
ants should remember why they left. 

I hope that those who gather around the peace table when 
we shall have won this war, will not be unmindful of these 
few facts, and the thousands of other facts, which prove 
without argument that the German people are not yet civil- 
ized enough for association with honest nations that indorse 
the Golden Rule as an article of faith, and are willing to 
live and let live. 

The German nation has never kept faith. 

If history is to be believed, it never will. 
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BILL JONES MAKES HOBO NEWS 
Bill Jones,” that Roe Fulkerson Per- 
onal Page that has appeared in half a 
hundred important newspapers, in mag- 
azines and which was twice read before 
Congress, which was used to inaugurate 
Canadian bond sales, appeared recently 
im an unexpected spot. Flamboyantly 
displayed in 108 point type across the 
front page of the pink hued Hobo News 
was the title “Bill Jones is Dead,” with 
the explanation that it was reprinted 
from The Kiwants Magazine and that 
the The 
Hobo News also produces The Gypsy 


author was Roe Fulkerson. 


Dream Book. Apparently Bill Jones 
continues to appeal to the cross section 
\merica. 
THAT'S KIWANIS 
r is r ) € C 
VV 4r f mm net } if 
Nor is it a clan secret codes 
C f U iy Fh to f w 
Kiwa i t a commercial club 
Where business men aather for qain 
And measure their service in terms of self 
Or have secret ambitions for fame. 
Kiwanians are aroups of aqood-natured men 
W fight for the aolden rule. 
Serious f ws with song in their hearts 
\A . = . f, 
Whom 1 rafty cynics can fool, 
Kiwanians are men united to share 
T talents, thair money and time 
With ne » thought for what they give 
Of ever receiving a dime. 
When aiven a job they seldom excuse, 
But do the best that they can. 
And if chance you meet a Kiwanian to qreet 
You'd find him a God loving man. 
—I*. H. BeILruss, 
Past Presiden a I] “oodlawn- 


Si ruth > hore, ( ‘hicago. 





POSING 


This candid shot of his two pals was taken by 
Secretary Carroll Shaffer of Bangor, Michigan. 


INTRODUCING KIWANIAN 
LOU BOUDREAU 


The Harvey, Illinois, club inducted 
Lou Boudreau into membership in 
March and thereby added to its roster 
one of the city’s most illustrious citizens. 
The 25-year-old manager and shortstop 
for the Cleveland Indians Baseball Club 
has been bringing honors to Harvey 
since his sophomore year in high school 
when he led the local school to the State 
Basketball Championship. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Lou starred in both 
baseball and basketball and before being 
made manager of the Cleveland Ball 
Club coached the freshman basketball 
team at his alma mater during the win- 
ter months. Despite his 1apid rise to 
fame, Lou has retained his democratic 
personality and is considered by his 
Harvey associates as a valuable acquisi- 
tion for Kiwanis. ; 


A CHALLENGE FROM LOUISVILLE 

Most of us know Kiwanis clubs are 
doing good and effective work these 
war times but it helps to hear directly 
from a club where they just come right 
out and challenge all the Kiwanis world 
to better their record. 

We just received a letter from the 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Twyman Humphrey, 
and you cannot but agree that it’s a 
morale builder if there ever was one. 
Listen to what he says: 
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“Just like to tell you something about 
the Louisville club during the first 
quarter of 1943. In the first place we 
have accepted sixteen new active mem- 
bers into the club. We have increased 
our attendance an average of 21 per- 
cent over last year. In February we 
made an attendance record of 91.2 per- 
cent and while our March record is not 
complete it will be better than 90 per- 
cent. We hereby challenge any club in 
the United States and Canada in the 
150-200 membership brackets to beat 
our attendance record in 1943. In addi- 
tion to attendance and new members we 
have been fortunate in having thirteen 
sparkling programs that have held the 
interest of our club. Our committees 
have started the year with more activi- 
We have tackled 
new problems, as they presented them- 
selves in our community and we have 
continued our other work with increas- 
ing intensity. After 27 years we are 
incorporating our club. We have fin- 
ished a roster the 
picture of each member as well as a 
brochure on the club’s activities. It is 
impossible to relate in a letter the many 
projects we are working on, but the 
Louisville club is on its toes, not ready 
and willing but actually doing.” 

Show this to someone who is a bit 
discouraged or maybe bewildered and 
slightly misinformed as to the place of 
the service club in the war effort. 


ties than ever before. 


new containing 


“KIWANIS FOR VICTORY” 

The noted Polish pianist and com- 
poser, Franciszek Zachara, after becom- 
ing a citizen of the United States, 
became a member of the Gainesville, 
Georgia, Kiwanis club. Kiwanian 
Zachara has composed a very fine march 
entitled “Kiwanis for Victory,” which 
he has dedicated to the President of the 
United States. 





Ravenswood, Chicago, celebrates Carl G. Lueders 
Day in honor of Kiwanian Lueders who has 20 years 


of perfect attendance. Left to right: International 

Trustee J. Raymond Schutz, William Lueders, Carl 

G. Lueders, Mrs. Carl G. Lueders, Edward Lueders 

and Lawrence Spuller, president of the Ravenswood 
club. 
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PORTAGEVILLE, MO., 
GETS ITS CHARTER 

More than 200 were present at the 
Charter Night celebration of the new 
Portageville, Missouri, club. Besides 
guests from St. Louis and Jefferson City 
clubs were represented from Paragould, 





Poplar Bluff, Doniphan, Sikeston, 
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Electric scoreboard recently completed by Besse- 
mer, Alabama, for the High School Athletic As- 
sociation. 


Blytheville, Caruthersville, Lilbourn, 
Cideon and Cape Girardeau. President 
Cecil Blaylock of Portageville intro- 
duced the toastmaster, Dr. Charles B. 
Holman, St. Louis, recently Interna- 
tional Vice President of Kiwanis. Dr. 
Holman spoke inspiringly and interest- 
ingly regarding Kiwanis and its duty to 
its members, its community and the na- 
tion. The charter was presented by 
Governor Charles B. Gillespie of Jeffer- 
son City. Other distinguished guests in- 
troduced included Homer N. Miles of 
Doniphan, former lieutenant governor ; 
Charles R. Frederick, secretary of the 
Missouri - Kansas - Arkansas _ District; 
George W. Kirk, district treasurer, and 
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IS AMERICA BUILn, 


Robert Meentemeyer, Gideon, present 
lieutenant governor. Floyd Statler, 
president of the Cape Girardeau club, 
presented the various gifts from the 
clubs over the district, which in turn 
were accepted by Noel Dean, vice pres- 
ident of the Portageville club. Ladies 
of Portageville who served the banquet 
were complimented for their excellent 
meal and for fine service. 

The following are the officers of this 
new club: President, Cecil O. Blaylock ; 
Vice President, Noel C. Dean; Secre- 
tary, Lamar Snowden; Treasurer, R. D. 
Ellington, Jr.; Directors: O. L. Miller, 
Allen A. LaFont, Arthur Drerup, 
Charles Graham, Silas C. Hook, Har- 
lan C. Whitaker, Dr. Philip Saper. 


SPORTS FOR A PURPOSE 
AT STORM LAKE, IOWA 


Storm Lake, Iowa, built good will, 
received a lot of statewide publicity and 
netted $215 for its milk fund by spon- 
soring a basketball game between A.I.B. 
ot Des Moines and the A.I.C. Stenos of 
Davenport, women’s national A.A.U. 
champions for 1942. Everett Fenton, 
president of the Des Moines Kiwanis 
club, is head of A.I.B. 

Phyllis Zinn, feminine national free 
throw champion 
whose home is 
near Storm Lake, 
was a featured 
The 


was 


performer. 
entire show 
such a good one 
that the 
thinking of mak- 
ing it an annual 


club is 


event. 

Every year the 
Storm Lake club 
distributes about 
25,000 bottles of 
milk to young- 
sters through its 
fund. 


Se 


RUMMAGING AT 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


Any live Kiwanis club desiring to 
raise funds for a charitable or civic 
purpose can clear $500 on a rummage 
sale if all the members will pitch in 
and do a little work. 

That is the opinion of Martin Van 
Schelven and his committee from the 
Kiwanis Club of And 
they ought to know — they recently 
netted $562 on a White Elephant sale. 


They enlisted the willing help of the 


Grand Haven. 


Kiwanis ladies who gave very valuable 
assistance in soliciting articles for 
the merchandise and acting as_ sales- 
ladies during the three-day event. Aas 
in the local paper brought in calls and 
helped to give the impression of a “big” 
event being held in the near future. 
Members made systematic calls all 
over the community picking up items as 
much as a week in advance of the sale 
and placing them in public sight in the 
building a local bank donated for the 
That added to the curiosity of 


By the time the 


event. 
prospective buyers. 
doors were ready to open the news had 
like The 
were used Underprivileged 
Child Fund. 


wild-fire. 
the 


spread proceeds 


for 





Grand Haven, Michigan, sponsored a White Elephant Sale for their Under- 
privileged Child Fund. 











Kiwantan O. A. Kremp of Jasper, Indiana, is about to break into the Kiwanis bank after the members 
donated for the underprivileged children. 


ra / 


Northwest, Columbus, gave a dinner in honor ‘of the University of Ohio football team, Big Ten 
champions for the season just passed. 
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Waterloo, lowa, celebrated its 28th anniversary. Left to right: District Secretary B. L. Holton who 
has been secretary of the Waterloo club since 1927; President A. Pingeno; a speaker; Past President 
E. Matthias. 
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CORNWALL, ONT., 
AIDS VICTORY LOAN 

The Cornwall club aided the Victory 
Loan Drive with a novel Kiwanis Kara- 
van consisting of two railroad flat cars 
brilliantly lighted and decorated with 
bunting and flags of all allied nations. 
On one car was “Miss Britannia” on a 
dais flanked by two air force men. 
There was a nurse flanked by two sea- 
men and taking up half the car was a 
group of commandos with fixed bay- 
onets and an anti-aircraft gun. The sec- 
ond car was the Cornwall School Boys’ 
Sand in red jackets and white trousers 
with a representative group of Kiwan- 
ians and a loud speaker unit. The 
Karavan stopped at main intersections 
throughout the town where speeches 
were delivered by Kiwanians urging the 
public to support the Victory Loan 
Drive. 


ROCKY RIVER, OHIO, 
REMEMBERS THE BOYS 

Chairman Leland L. Whitney of the 
Public Affairs Committee, wishing to 
focus the attention and resources of the 
club upon war work, inquired as to 
what was being done by the community 
for the boys in Service. Upon learning 
that no one had done anything in par- 
ticular, he decided this was an oppor- 
tunity for a club in a city of 8000 
people. First a list was compiled by the 
committee. Cards bearing the names 
and addresses of service men were dis- 
tributed among the members for per- 
sonal solicitation and through the co- 
operation of Superintendent John Young 
a general, canvass of the community by 
the school children was carried out to 
make sure that all service men were on 
the list. 

When the list was completed each boy 
was sent a khaki kit containing station- 
ery, address book, perpetual calendar, 
place for unanswered correspondence 
and a picture. Since there was a place 
for a picture all sponsors were asked 
to furnish snap shots to be placed in 
the kits. About 350 kits have been 
mailed so far and 75 more will be dis- 
tributed as the boys are called for 
service. The cost to the club is $600. 


LIVE OAK, CALIF., 
HAS MANY FRIENDS 

The tiny Kiwanis Club of Live Oak 
in its tiny community recently demon- 
strated that the American people are 
not only gregarious but extremely pa- 
triotic folk. 
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with a dinner at 
oe x. MM. C. Ay 
after which the 
boys and mem- 
bers were shown 
the facilities of 
the “Y” and en- 
joyed an enter- 
taining program. 

Up to date, the 
boys have shown 
particular interest 
in wrestling, bas- 
ketball and swim- 
ming. 

The club re- 
alized when the 
program was 





One of the outstanding activities of the Boys and Girls Committee at Green- 
wood, Mississippi, is sponsoring Sea Scout Troop. Here they are after receiving 


Eagle Badges, 


With a membership of fifteen the club 
is handicapped in many ways but with 
the help of friends in the community, it 
sponsored a unique and successful din- 
ner at $20 per plate. However, in- 
cluded with the dinner was a $25 War 
Bond. 

Letters were mailed to a selected list 
of names, some newspaper publicity was 
given the dinner and the members in- 
vited personal friends. 

The results were astounding for such 
a small rural community. With limited 
publicity the club was able to attract 
113 people, this being the accommoda- 
tions for seating. A total of $2587 in 
bonds was purchased and the club’s 
first objective of getting people together 
in a patriotic endeavor was accom- 
plished. 


YIPPEE! THE “’Y” 
AT ITHACA, N.Y. 

The Ithaca club has made it possible 
for seventeen boys of high school and 
junior high school age to become mem- 
bers of the local Y.M.C.A. 

For eight years, the club sponsored 
a week’s stay at camp for a group of 
boys. However, there was a feeling 
among some of the members that the 
program on behalf of boys should be 
changed to cover the entire year, and 
the matter was brought to a head when 
some difficulties arose in regard to the 
camp program. After discussing all 
angles of the situation, Kiwanian Bill 
Fvans of the Youth Service Committee, 
proposed the Y.M.C.A. membership as 
a substitute. 

Seventeen boys were given the oppor- 
tunity, and the program was started off 


started that it 
was in the nature 
of an experiment 
but results so far 
have been gratifying. 

The principal activity for raising 
funds for this and other youth service 
programs is an annual dance. 


BRIDGE OF HONOR 
AT GREENWOOD, MISS. 

The Sea Scout Troop of Greenwood 
sponsored by the Greenwood club and 
an outstanding activity for the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work Committee, composed 
of Kiwanians S. Davis, F. Hamrick, S. 
Curtis, E. Equen, N. Little and H. 
Knight, raised $400 through a publicity 
campaign, to equip a Land Ship for the 
troop. They also purchased a full set 
of flags and equipment. The year was 
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closed with a Bridge of Honor for all 
the Delta the Delta Area 
Council. 

At the Bridge of Honor, three scouts 


Scouts of 


were awarded Eagle Badges who in 
turn presented their mothers with Eagle 
Scout pins. The mothers and fathers 
were escorted to the ship when the 
presentation was made. 

The nautical idea was carried out in 
the decorations with the Delta Council 
flag hanging over the stage in the ball 
room with the ship flag below, both 
International 
flags were hung from the ceiling and 


being illuminated. code 
large anchors, pilot wheels and other 
nautical signs were hung on the walls 
of the room. The ship’s mast, around 
which the Land Ship was erected for 
the Bridge of Honor, was in the center 
of the floor. 


Coraopolis, Pa—The Coraopolis club 
sponsored a program in recognition of 
Service Star mothers by listing the 
men and women in uniform in a sou- 
venir program, which was presented to 
the mothers. The community spirit and 
favorable publicity to the affair was 
most wholesome. 


Chehalis, Wash.—Chehalis Kiwanians 
staged a “Auto-less 
Show.” The citizens thronged the hall 
and enjoyed not seeing new auto models. 


most successful 


All sorts of games, refreshment stands, 
and concessions were on tap to lighten 
the purses. 


Ithaca, New York, holds a ball each year in order to finance a Youth Program, which enables boys to 
become members of the Y.M.C.A. 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


BETHLEHEM, PA., SPONSORS 
“LETTER FROM HOME” 


Folks in the United 
(anada have been urged to write letters 


States and 


to boys in the service. However, the 
Rethlehem that the 
bovs will little appreciate letters from 


people they do not know but that they 


club is convinced 


vill greatly appreciate letters from co- 
workers, and With 
this thought in mind the club has formed 

plan wherein it is necessary to have 


relatives friends. 


a committee in each department (of a 
i plant) who will be responsible for 
writing news of interest from that de- 
partment each week. These several com- 
their contributions to a 


mittees send 


committee of the whole who assemble 
the various lists, eliminating duplica- 
tions and mimeographing same into one 
communication and then this communi- 
cation is mailed to each man in the 
service from that firm. 

Boys in service have been generous in 
their expressions of appreciation of this 
service. Bethlehem is confident the plan 
could be adopted by every firm in the 


country. 


NORTH AMARILLO, TEX., 
DOES A BIT OF COLLECTING 


North 


campaign to recruit enough old radio sets 


(Amarillo, Texas, conducted a 


from the populace for use in the service 
rooms at Amarillo 
Field. Twenty rooms at the field were 


men’s recreation 
equipped with radios through this cam- 
paign. Sets contributed in need of re- 
pair were completely reconditioned. 


ANGELES MESA, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF., IS WAR CONSCIOUS 
Mesa 
tivities are many and varied. 
the list. 

1. Zone wardens—7, community 
wardens—3, block wardens—7, 
members of O.C.D.—6. 

2. Bought or buying War Bonds, 
estimated amount $29,000. 


Angeles Kiwanians’ war ac- 


Here’s 


2 


Pints of blood contributed to the 


Red Cross, 28. 


~ 


4. Attended 769 meetings for de- 
fense. 

Gave instructions on First Aid. 
Spent 1020 hours in this field. 


‘sa 


6. Have victory garden and helped 
form campaigns to promote vic- 
tory gardens. 

Donated 
rubber. 


1089 pounds of scrap 

Donated 1842 pounds of 
scrap metal. 

8. Gave 111 talks on Victory and 
War effort. 

9. Working in casualty stations as 
doctors. 


NI 


10. Bought dinners for 59 soldiers, 
entertained 25 soldiers in mem- 
ber’s home. 

11. Contributed $400 to U.S.O. 

12. Contributed $506 to the com- 
munity chest. 

13. Forty First Aid classes have 


been organized. A member cr- 
ganized dentists of Los Angeles 
to work in casualty stations. Or- 
ganized doctors for casualty sta- 
tions. One member serving on 
Draft Board. Nine 
serving with the Armed Forces. 
Entire club worked the 
local high school in Vocational 
Guidance for War work. 
doctors and dentists on examina- 
tion team of draft boards. Do- 
nated $15 worth of magazines for 
U. S. O. Wrote 100 
Two members 
Donated blood 
In- 


members 
with 


Six 


soldiers 


letters. on ra- 
tioning board. 
to the Red Cross in a body. 
vited soldiers to a dance spon- 


sored by the club. 


SNAP YOUR VICTORY GARDEN, 
SAYS OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Your Victory Garden and the Victory 
Gardens of your friends provide a real 
field for taking pictures throughout the 
season. The Agriculture Committee of 
the Oakland, California, club sponsors 
a Victory Garden Photo contest to add 
zest to the undertaking. The contest is 
divided into the five classifications listed 
below with the best picture in each 
group being awarded a prize of $5.00 
in War Stamps: 


1. Best planting picture 

2. Best thinning picture 

3. Best cultivation picture 
4. Best irrigating picture 
5. Best pest control picture 


These five classifications have been so 
named for the purpose of picturing the 
garden in the five major periods of 
development. 

Oakland did it—why don’t you and 
send in picture of your winners? 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
FOR STORM LAKE, IA,, BOYS 


To remind its members in 
that “the boys back home” haven’t for- 
gotten them, the Storm Lake, Iowa, 
Kiwanis Club made a recording of a 
club meeting which is now going the 
rounds. 

A special effort was made to inject 
humor into the proceedings and the 
program, a mock sanity hearing for 
l'resident Howard A. Pierce, proved 
an hilarious one. Enthusiastic letters of 
appreciation from the men in uniform 
are proof that the idea was a good one. 
The club also has conducted postcard 
and letter showers and has erected a 
fitting honor roll for its men in service. 


service 


CAPITAL DISTRICT HELPS 
INCREASE MAN HOURS 


The Capital District has launched a 
plan which it is hoped will add many 
thousands of man hours to production 
in America’s war plants, through the 
publication of a letter from a Marine 
on Guadalcanal, formerly a worker in 
an American airplane plant, outlining 
in effective language the jeopardy in 
which American soldiers are placed by 
less than all-out production at home. 

This letter was printed in effective 
style and furnished to war production 
for distribution to their em- 
ployees. More than 100,000 of these 
letters are being distributed. 


plants 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX., 
CALLING ALL OLD KEYS 

That old keys can help win the war 
was successfully demonstrated by the 
Port Arthur, Texas, Kiwanis club re- 
cently when it staged a city-wide drive 
for old keys. More than 800 pounds of 
sorely needed metal was salvaged from 
the pile of keys collected from nearly 
200 depositories throughout the city. 
Proceeds from the sale of old keys to a 
junk dealer were donated to a war relief 
agency but better than that, Uncle Sam 
got precious metals he has been needing. 
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This building, purchased by members of North Toronto, Ontario, will be used as a neighborhood Boys 
Club. 


REAL SCRAPPERS 
AT EASTERN HOUSTON, TEX. 
Eight thousand 
metal in the bins in three weeks’ time 
—that’s the goal achieved by the Eastern 
Houston club during the scrap metal 
drive. Ward Farrington, 1942 presi- 
dent of the club, reported that the initial 
response of the public in placing 1250 
pounds of scrap metal in the club bin 
in less than a week resulted in the club 
members building 15 more of the bins. 


pounds of scrap 


BOUGHT AND PAID FOR 
BY GENEVA, N. Y., MEMBERS 
Fifty-four members of the Geneva, 
New York, club participated in a War 
Bond drive which resulted in the pur- 
chase of bonds, with cash on the line, 
in the amount of $18,125. The drive 
was inaugurated and set up 
weeks in advance, with notice given of 
the day it was to be held, and on that 
day these bonds were paid for and 
delivered. 


several 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA., 
PROVES COOPERATION DOES IT 

A practical demonstration of what 
service clubs can accomplish in a com- 
munity by cooperation is recorded in 
the fine record of the three service clubs 
in Medicine Hat—Kiwanis, Rotary and 
Kinsmen—in the handling of the three 
Dominion Victory loan campaigns. The 
task of raising the quota for this com- 


munity was allotted to the service clubs 
under a joint committee with Kiwanian 
Charles J. F. Beny as chairman. So 
successful has been this effort of the 
service clubs that in spite of the fact 
that the quota has been substantially 
raised on each bond campaign, the al- 
lotment has always been exceeded. The 
keen friendly rivalry between the clubs 
has not only produced a good conipet- 
itive spirit but has created a spirit of 
comradeship which has been good for 
the community. 

Not only have the clubs united to do 
a selling job of Canada’s War Bonds 





"Hat Day" is an annual feature of the attendance contest of the 
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but they recently did a fine job when 
they made a complete survey of the city 
for the Canadian Reserve Army, Air 
Raid Fire 
Medical Services, Canadian Women’s 
and the Blood 


Precautions, Prevention, 


Volunteer Service 
Donors. 


VICTORY LIVESTOCK SALE 
AT LEWISTOWN, MONT. 

The Lewistown club’s Victory Live- 
stock Sale, 
Victory Pig Sale, turned into something 
When the sale was completed 
31 buyers had purchased 221 hogs, 38 


which started ju as a 


bigger. 


lambs and 45 cows from 106 consignors, 
netting the latter $10,420. Of this sum, 
75% was used for the purchase of War 
Bonds. A real Victory Sale! 


Pittsburg, California—Kiwanians took 
an active part in scrap drive. Kiwanians 
were active in the preparations and 
joined the collecting groups as well. 
Several drove trucks and helped in the 
house to house pick-up. The proceeds 
were donated to Camp Stoneman, the 
USO, Boy Scouts and Defense Council. 
The total amount 
collected and_ donated to 
amounted to $1,350.19. 


for 
the 


received scrap 


drive 


Nanaimo, P. Q.—Nanaimo members 
have discovered that not only are sol- 
dier guests good company at club lunch- 
eons, but their contributions toward the 
programs, musically and oratorically, 
have been outstanding. Sergeant Paul 
Michelin of Camp Nanaimo recently 
demonstrated what ten fingers can do 
over a piano keyboard. 


Pe 


Omaha, Nebraska, club. 
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And Now Tomorrow 
By RACHEL FIELD 
The Macmillan Company 
WE do not know how you liked 
“All This and Heaven Too” but 
if you are anything like us you are 
going to come right out and admit that 


“And Now Tomorrow” is a greater 
book. It is a real serious admission be- 


cause it seemed to have been agreed 
that the first mentioned book is most 
outstanding in its merits. One very im- 
portant reviewer said “If you only read 
one book a year, this is the one you 
should read this year.” Thus we feel 
we have paid “And Now Tomorrow” 
the greatest compliment in our power. 
One does not write much about this 
book for it would be just naturally un- 
any of the 
happenings. They have to unfold them- 
just the way the author 


sportsmanlike to reveal 
selves in 
desires. 

\ litth New England textile town, 
with the owners and the workers rep- 
resented by the most important char- 
acters in the story, is where the whole 
thing unwinds itself. 

It’s a love story that differs from all 


other love stories we ever read. 


The Dickens Digest 
By MARY LOUISE ASWELL 
Whittlesey House 

AYBE you thought Dickens 

couldn't be digested. Maybe you 
have wondered what would happen if 
you picked up a copy of Readers Digest 
and found six hundred words of David 
Copperfield, condensed and digested by 
the supertalented digesters of RD. It 
would be all right. Remember Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare? You liked 
them. They prepared young minds for 
the volumes to come and delighted us 
all our years. Mary Louise Aswell has 
taken “David Copperfield,” “Pickwick 
Papers,” “Oliver Twist” and “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” and reduced them from a 
million and a half words to a quarter 


It must be re- 
wrote on a 


million, sixteen to one. 

that Dickens 
schedule. His completed novel had to 
contain a certain number of words, and 
had to contain twenty equal parts, 
eighteen parts of the same word totals 
and the nineteenth issue would be a 
double header. He wrote as little in 
advance of publication as possible. So 
it hasn’t been such a terrific loss, this 
digesting and it has certainly been well 
done. Every library should contain this 


membered 


volume and we hope there are more 
to come. 


Lords of the Levee 
By LLOYD WENDT and 
HERMAN KOGAN 
Bobbs Merrill 


NE thing about folks living in 

Chicago, including us, there’s 
nothing much they care about minimiz- 
ing. People generally are “the world’s 
greatest” whether they are gangsters 
or clergymen. When Chicago has a 
crime it’s a world beater. Fiorello 
La Guardia seems to have the Chicago 
spirit when as mayor of New York he 
says, it is alleged, “I do not pull a 
boner very often but when I do it’s a 
lulu.” That’s Chicago talk. We used 
to splash gang murders in 108 point 
eight column streamers in those days of 
the Noble Experiment. New York had 
its Dutch Schultz but we gave Al 
Capon: a build-up that would have 
mac? a Manassa Mauler out of Fibber 
McGee’s Mr. Wimple. 

So when two very estimable gentle- 
men set about writing a history of Chi- 
cago of the Bathhouse John and Hinky 
Dink davs they really went to town, 
knowing Chicago would not bow its 
head in shame or blush. “The wildest 
in the world,” “the crookedest era in 
municipal history” would of course be 
the way we would want it. One doesn’t 
have to be very gray or very bald to 
remember some of these horrible days. 
They were completely awful but it’s 
like smoke and soot in a city, you only 
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have such things because you want 
them. They can be pushed out if any- 
one is in earnest. And Chicago has 
some beautiful, wonderful things be- 
cause we want them. 

Chicago with its pitifully inadequate 
transportation with its system of non- 
collection of important taxes can look 
back and see why the problems face 
this truly great city at this time. The 
whole story of transportation is told in 
this history of Mike Kenna and John 
Coughlin. Most of the answers to most 
of the questions a stranger might ask 
are right in the book. There for every- 
one to read and no one will be more 
interested in reading the book than the 
loyal Chicagoan. Chicagoans are proud 
of their great city, they should be proud 
for it had more obstacles to overcome— 
and still has—than most all of the other 
cities put together. It’s a great city— 
“greatest in the world.” And this book 
will make you miss a lot of sleep. We 
hope you read it, we enjoyed it im- 
mensely and marvel how we actually 
got what we did in the way of city im- 
provements. We haven’t any east-west 
motor highways and we have slums ter- 
rible beyond imagination but the rea- 
sons we have and we haven’t are right 
between the covers of this book. 

Merton S. HeEIss. 


© 

Here are the best sellers of the past 

month as listed by The New Vork 
Times: 


FICTION 
The Robe—by Lloyd C. Douglas 
Mrs. Parkington—by Louis Bromfield 
The Song of Bernadette—by Franz 
Werfel 
Black-Out in Gretley—by J. B: Priestly 


NON-FICTION 

Guadalcanal Diary—by Richard 
Tregaskis 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay—by 
Skinner & Kimbrough 

Suez to Singapore—by Cecil Brown 

See Here, Private Hargrove—by 
Marion Hargrove 


* 
Next month “George Washington 
Carver” will be reviewed. This Ameri- 


can Negro of humble and restricted 
origin has, in the words of Stephen 
Vincent Benet, “made the dry earth 
and new marvels come to 
pass.” ‘That the life of this man should 
draw such a tremendous number of 
readers is America’s tribute to great- 
ness. The author is Rackham Holt. 


blossom 
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THE QUESTION 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 
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to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Two members who resigned from 
our club because of war work which 
made it impossible for them to continue 
Kiwanis activities are now in military 
service. We would now like to reinstate 
these two members and carry them as 
military service members. Please advise 
if this procedure can be followed and 


the proper action to be taken. (Club 
Secretary) 
A. From your explanation, your 


board would unquestionably be carrying 
on the Kiwanis spirit by electing these 
former service 
membership. A letter sent to them con- 
taining the news that by special action 
of the Board of Directors they had 
been reinstated and classified as mili- 
tary service members and were to re- 
ceive the specially designed member- 
ship card for all in the armed forces, 
would be just and fitting recognition 
for their contributions to the war 
effort. 


members to military 


Q. Can a club sponsor both Victory 
Gardens and Victory Farm Awards? 
(Chairman, Agriculture Committee) 


A. Yes. Victory Gardens are large. 
ly a project for urban areas, whereas 
the V. F. Awards are a means of recog- 
nizing farm production, including live- 
stock, grain, fruits and all branches of 
farming. 


Q. What is the Wartime Highway 
Traffic Program recently endorsed by 
Kiwanis International? (Public Affairs 
Committee Chairman) 


A. A pamphlet bearing this caption 
was sent to clubs in the United States 
only, presenting excellent subject mat- 
ter for use in our Kiwanis program of 
disseminating war information through 
public addresses. One all-important sub- 
ject of the moment, discussed in the 
pamphlet, has to do with methods of 
keeping our cars in service. 


Q. In the event that our Immediate 
Past President resigns his office, who 
succeeds him? (Chairman, Committee 
on Laws and Regulations) 


A. The point you raise is not spe- 
cifically covered in the Standard Form 
for District By-Laws. However, by 
precedent, the Immediate Past President 
once removed, if eligible, or a predeces- 
sor qualifying in order of rotation, 
automatically succeeds to the office of 
Immediate Past President. 


Q. Does a club that resolves to elect 
only one delegate to the Wartime Con- 
ference violate any by-law requirement? 
(Club President) 


A. No. According to the Interna- 
tional Constitution, each club may be 
represented by two delegates. Any club 
that decides to elect but one delegate 
and his alternate has a right to do so. 


Q. We have two questions relating 
to attendance at the Wartime Confer- 
ence in Chicago. Can reservations for 
hotel rooms be made before we elect 
our delegates? Why is pre-registration 
fee required to secure hotel reserva- 
tions? (Club Secretary) 


A. The International Board of 
Trustees is doing everything possible to 
conform to the requirements of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation by limit- 
ing attendance at the Wartime Confer- 
ence to club 
large and district boards of trustees. 


delegates, delegates-at- 
Both questions can be answered by say- 
ing that payment of the pre-registration 
fee of $5.00 serves a dual purpose. It 
pays the registration fee and, at the 
same time, it is recognized by the hotel 
as a room reservation guarantee. Hence 
no hotel reservations can be made until 
the pre-registration fee has been re- 
at the General Office accom- 
the certification of club 


ceived 
panied by 
delegates. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1943 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 19-25 


U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 2-8 


“| AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 
May 16 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 23 


WARTIME CONFERENCE 
June 22-24 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 27-July 3 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July 5 














To represent wartime transportation, to which this 
issue is dedicated, we had no hesitation in using 
this splendid picture. from the Southern Railway, 
showing a Diesel-motored freight train carrying its 
load of war essentials from ‘somewhere here’ to 


an unnamed port for shipment to ‘somewhere 
there."" ‘We recall a statement of Eric Johnston, 
the Kiwanian of Spokane, who is the aggressive 
and understanding and completely capable presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, that "Of all the dynamic industries, the 
nation perhaps owes its greatest debt of gratitude 
to the railroads." 











CHALLENGE 


save their 
Across the seas | hear the call 


land from shore to shore. 


nt's might shall not prevail; 
How great the cost, how long the trail 
itters not—free men shall fight 
Jayspring vercomes the night— 
cause will never fail, 


Ad and sea and in the air 
{ t fa e the din and blare 
f cannon's roar, of bomb and shel 
And a battle's living hell— 


Waily a they tight and dare. 


hallenae us to do our part 
und re and busy mart; 
Tt truqgle is beyond compare 


ve and walk apart. 


iahout the land the challenge rings 

» world its message flings. 
rd up your strength and share and work, 
iah small your part, you dare not shirk— 


i work the V Try br ngs. 
~-CHARLES G. REIGNER, 
Immediate Past President, 


Baltimore, Md. 





Terre Haute, Indiana, Kiwanians are justly proud 
of the work being done by Austin E. Kress, now 
a Captain in the Army Air Forces. Captain Kress 
as governor of the Indiana District of Kiwanis was 


an enthusiastic and capable worker and the uni- 

formed forces are bound to profit through his 

becoming part of them. He has been assigned to 
Selfridge Field. 
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LT. FLING REFLECTS 

A very interesting and informative 
letter from Lieutenant R. R. Fling, mil- 
itary service member of the Linden 
Heights, Columbus, Ohio, club, recently 
arrived at the general office in Chicago. 
Part of it is quoted below: 

“Dear Folks and Fellow Sufferers: 
“You have been so considerate of me, 
and us; how can we tell you, even a 
few of you? 

“We, at least I, are not sure we would 
be listed in the class of fellow sufferers 
anyway. The only real suffering we 
have is nostalgia, kid stuff. For exam- 
ple, we don’t have to worry about gas 
or tires. We walk, or jump over in a 
jeep. Shoe rationing doesn’t bother us, 
three pair in reserve. We never have 
to stand in line to buy food, only to eat 
it. Scarcity of fruit or fresh vegetables 
is not our concern. We forget them. 
Cigarettes at 6c a pack and beer at 10c 
a bottle are always available. So it 
doesn’t matter if there was no room on 
the transport for books, band instru- 
ments, or a piano. We are no longer 
harassed by screaming headlines. We 
can tell by the way things are coming 
thru’ that you folks back home are 
doing a good job of it and that is all 
that counts. 

“Now, I don’t want to spoil the pretty 
picture or make you folks too sorry for 
yourselves, but it wouldn’t be fair to 
forget the natives here and the really 
marvelous struggle they are putting up. 
There are about thirty eligible men to 
one eligible girl. Imagine being danced 
six nights a week in addition to daily 
work, church and teas on Sunday. Fel- 
low Sufferers? You folks, and the 
natives, not us. Of course, ineligible 
men like myself are taken care of, too. 
There is always a dinner out, a week- 
end party, the governor’s charity ball 
with all the brass hats, and a bottle of 
perfume going for $212.10 in American 


money. Places and things, eh? 
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“Well, folks, keep a stiff upper lip, 
hover around the one hot air register 


and buy war bonds. We're on our way 
to a big parade. Some say in Tokyo 
and some say in Berlin, or both. Too 
bad you folks miss all the romance of 
war. You won't even be able to attend 
that event.” 





Liettenant Harlow White is being presented with 
a magnificent new sword by William Montague to 
replace the one he lost when the U. S. Carrier 
Hornet, on which he was serving, was sunk after 
a Jap bombardment in the South Pacific. On 
Lieutenant White's left is his wife and on the ex- 
treme right is Elmer Steffensen, president of the 
Fullerton, California, club. 


FIVE STARS FOR SAM 

The service flag in the window of 
Kiwanian and Mrs. Sam _ Engardio’s 
home in Williamston, Michigan, bears 
five stars, one for each of their sons. 
Kiwanian Engardio is a charter member 
of the Williamston club. 


PRISONER OF THE JAPS 

Last March Mrs. A. N. Tousignant 
of Oconto, Wisconsin, received word 
that her husband, Major A. N. Tousig- 
nant, a member at Oconto, is a prisoner 
of the Japanese. Just before the fall 
of Bataan Mrs. Tousignant received a 
telegram that her husband was “missing 
in action.” Major Tousignant was as- 
signed to the Philippines in April, 1941, 
and in October was promoted to Act- 
ing Chief of the Medical Staff at Stern- 
berg General Hospital in Manila, where 
he was later taken prisoner. 
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Whos Who 


Immediate Past President O. M. 
Thurber of the Van Nuys, California, 
club was presented with the Walter 
Mendenhall Golden Trophy for his se- 
lection as the Van Nuys citizen who 
rendered the most valuable and unself- 
ish service to the community during the 
year 1942, 


The Silver Beaver, awarded to civil- 
ians for outstanding service to Boy 
Scouts, has been given to Kiwanian 
J. Q. Morris of Hannibal, Missouri. 


Past International President Mark A. 
Smith of Macon has been appointed 
Associate Administrator for the State 
of Georgia on the War Savings Staff 
of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The appointment was ef- 
fective February 24 and the term is for 
the duration. Yes, the salary is one 
dollar per year. Nice honor for the 
genial gentleman from the deep South. 


Kiwanian Ben Kilgore of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, club is a candidate for 
Governor of the State of Kentucky 
subject to the action of the Democratic 
Party in the August primary. 


Secretary Francis G. Allen, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, has held that po- 
sition every year except one for the 
past twenty years during which year 
he was president. Secretary Allen was 
confined to his home due to illness for 
one year and his club members put on 
a “Fran Allen Day” for him. 


“Pete” Ford of Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia has accepted an important assign- 
ment from the Rubber Reserve Corpor- 
ation and has gone to South America 
to superintend the development and 
shipping of crude rubber. Kiwanian 
Ford was the subject of a “Story Be- 
hind the Classification” for the Octo- 
ber, 1942 issue of the magazine. It 
was entitled “They Hate Pigs.” 


Past Governor Carl L. Brattin of 
Helena, Montana, has been appointed a 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion for a four-vear term. 


In Kiwanis 


An article about the splendid work 
of Dr. A. W. Marcovich, Holland, 
Michigan, appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Dr. Marcovich is given 
honor and recognition as the consulting 
roentgenologist (X-ray to you) for six 
laboratories engaged in the Foundation 
(which Dr. Marcovich is sponsoring ) 
health projects. 


Immediate Past Governor Charles T. 
Hamilton of Vancouver has been elected 
chairman of the Town Planning Com- 
mission of Vancouver. 


Kiwanian John McGregor is the new 
head of the “Goodfellows” in Memphis 
and Kiwanian Earl Hooks has been 
elected president of the Memphis Freight 
Bureau. 


Kiwanian Douglas Bremner, lieu- 
tenant governor in 1936, has had a per- 
fect attendance for the past twenty-two 
years in the Montreal club. Past Presi- 
dent Henry T. Fyon, and President 
Albert L. Fyon have had perfect attend- 
ance for the past nineteen and twenty 
years respectively. 


The Wenatchee, Washington, meet- 
ing was held in honor of charter mem- 
ber Matt Welsh. Kiwanian Welsh has 
maintained a perfect attendance record 
since the charter day, April 17, 1925, 
despite the fact that he has been totally 
blind for the past eight or ten years. 


This is the twenty-first year on the 
Board of Directors of the La Porte, 
Indiana, Kiwanis club for Kiwanian 
George W. Allen. Kiwanian Allen has 
also served six years as a trustee and 
has held numerous other offices. 


Past Governor James H. Samuel of 
Morristown, New Jersey, has been 
elected president of the National 
Alumni Association at the University 
of Maryland. 


The gold key for community service 
has been awarded to Capt. Calvin A. 
Behle as Salt Lake City’s leading 
citizen, 
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Key Men 
- ° 
Are Kiwanuians 

T has become a commonplace to find 
Kiwanians in key positions in al- 
most every community. Curious to 
know if this rule would apply to Inter- 
President Fred McdAlister’s 
home town, this is what we found — 
Kiwanians all: Fred himself, President 
ot the London Conservative Association 


national 


and member of the Board of Education; 
Frank McLaughlin, President of the 
London Liberal Association; Mayor, 
Col. William J. Heaman; President of 
the Canadian Press, Past President 
Arthur Chief of Earl 
Knight; President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Fred J. Waud; Chairman 
of the Public Utilities Commission, Past 
Governor J. Bevan Hay; President, Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, W. Archie 
Wyatt; President of the Advertising 
and Sales Club, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Roy J. Bailey; General Chairman, 
War Services, J. Gordon Thompson; 
\ ice-Chairman, War Services, John H. 
Stevens; President of the Realtors As- 
sociation, Bert Weir; Member, Board 
of Education, Dr. John Hunt; Alder- 
man Frank R. Hughes; Regional Rep- 
resentative, Wartime Prices and Trade 
W. H. McPhillips; 
tendent, Local Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, Past President Clifford 
C. Hunt; President, Y.M.C.A. Board, 
John D. Buchanan; Commanding Of- 
ficer of Air Cadets, H. F. 
Regional Tire Rationing Representative, 
J. I. Adams; Director, International 
Milk Dealers Association, Past Presi- 
dent J. Harold Duplan; 
Canadian Life Officers’ 
Charles C. Martin. 
. 

Major E. W. Tucker of Boonville, 

Missouri, was recently elected president 


Ford; Police, 


Roard, Superin- 


Davidson; 


Chairman, 
Association, 


of the private schools association of the 
Central States. 
an executive officer of Kemper Military 


Major Tucker who is 


School is a former lieutenant governor 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict. 

Kiwanian Martin F. Smith, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Immigration 
Appeals. Mr. Smith, who has served 
in Congress for the past ten years, suc- 
ceeds former Senator Henry F. Ashurst. 


A new member of the Montana State 
Board of Education is Past Governor 
Carl Brattin of Montana. 
Kiwanian Brattin’s appointment 
made by Governor Sam C. Ford. 


Sidney, 


Was 














FIGHTING THE DEVIL 


IT IS proverbial that we must fight the devil with fire. No 
sane man would put on a pair of boxing gloves if he were 
preparing to fight a man wearing brass knuckles. 

We are fighting three dictator na- 
Perhaps it is a bit of exaggera- 
Mussolini a 
dictator, when he is being dictated to 
by the strutting little paperhanger of 


tions. 


tion these days to call 


Berlin. In order to meet dictator na- 


tions on their own ground, we must of 





necessity become dictator nations to 
some extent. 
It has been necessary for both Canada and the United 


States to give up some of their cherished liberties. Cen- 
sorship is necessary to keep helpful news from our enemies, 
The right of free speech has 
been The wild-eyed, long-haired, 
dirty-necked anarchist may no longer mount his soap box 
and get himself laughed at by a stray half dozen people. 
They might be more annoyed than amused. 

Our jobs are regimented. 
Our food, gasoline and tires 
our 


and we accept it willingly. 
curtailed necessarily. 


We are being regimented. 
Our incomes are regimented. 
In 


very properly regimented. 


are regimented. war areas and defense areas, 


actions are 

This is total war, and the successful conclusion of this 
war demands the greatest possible efficiency and produc- 
tion from both man and woman power. The problem we 
face is to gear our standards of living at home so that 
they will remain “American,” yet supply our armed forces 
with all their unprecedented needs in the far-flung battle 
lines we are supporting. 

This temporary dictatorship, this necessary regimenta- 
tion, have been accepted willingly by the people of both 
our nations—but only because they are temporary. Yet 
We must 


not allow these temporary conditions to become permanent 


it is easy enough to drift into regimentation. 


and upset the very fundamentals of freedom as we have 
been privileged to know them on this continent. 

We must exercise the greatest care lest we lose in this 
war the very things we are fighting for. The four free- 
doms of which we boast, and for which this war is being 
fought, must be preserved. Dictatorship and regimenta- 
tion must end with this war, or we will have lost one war 


while we were winning another. 
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DITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


Freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, freedom of assembly, and the freedom to build our 
own business and mind our own business, must not be lost 
in the shuffle. There is no partisan politics in this. In 
each of the countries represented in Kiwanis are two great 
political parties, but not one of the four would advocate or 
want regimentation or dictatorship. Still, it is a situation 
in which we may find ourselves if all political parties and 
all voters do not watch carefully after this war. 

Let’s make sure that these temporary war measures are 
temporary indeed, and end when the necessity for them ends. 

©OO® 


A half filled book of war stamps means a half equipped 
soldier. 


TREES 

WHEN Joyce Kilmer wrote his immortal Trees, he wrote 
better than he knew how. The two lines we will never for- 
get are 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 

In working His wonders here on 
earth, for the good of our immortal 
souls God has ever used man as a hum- 
ble instrument in His hands to work 
those wonders. 

In the past, man has used most of 
his time destroying the works of God. 
The extermination of the buffalo, the wild duck, the dia- 
mond back terrapin, the spawning fish, and above all, the 
forests, are to man’s eternal discredit and his great per- 
sonal loss. 

Now God has put it into the mind of man to conserve 
and restore many of the things which he has destroyed. The 
greatest restoration of all is the reforestation of our great 
lumber countries. In a smaller way we are helping by plant- 
ing trees on our highways and in our cities. 

Truly that man who plants just one tree has built for 
himself a monument under which his grandchildren can 
rest in the shade and call him blessed. A tree is a finer 
monument than any sculptor can carve out of marble. It 
will give pleasure to thousands and add infinite beauty to 
the spot in which it grows. 

Realizing this, one Kiwanis club has made a big objec- 
tive of tree planting. The Hynes-Clearwater club of Cali- 
fornia has already planted ten thousand trees and has con- 
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tracted for a thousand more to be planted during the present 
year. Future generations will profit in beauty and in joy 
because of their efforts. 

There is not a town in which a Kiwanis club functions 
which would not be more beautiful if it had more trees. 
There is not a man in Kiwanis who could not plant at least 
one tree to leave as an eternal memorial to his love of nature. 

There is room for at least one flowering fruit tree in 
your yard. The whole town will enjoy the blossoms, and 
your family and all the neighborhood birds will enjoy the 


fruit. 
OOO® 


“We have no more right to consume happiness 
without producing it than to consume wealth with- 
out producing it.’—George Bernard Shaw. 


MEMBERSHIP MAINTENANCE 


OVER and over again it is necessary to remind some of 
our clubs that the time for recruiting members to replace 
those lost to the armed forces and other war activities 
is NOW! 

Some clubs report an actual gain in 
membership because they were so thor- 
oughly roused to the necessity of re- 
placing lost members. When their mem- 
bership committees went to work on re- 
placement, they found it so simple that 
the first thing they knew, they had an 
increase in membership instead of a 
heavy loss. 

It is axiomatic that what has been done can be done. 
Other clubs can accomplish this same result by making a 
systematic survey of the available and desirable member- 
ship material in town. 

Based on the experience of Kiwanis during the last 
war, this war will result in no loss of clubs as organizations, 
but will result in a membership loss in those clubs which do 
not replace members as fast as they fall out. 

By all means, Mr. President, get your membership com- 
mittee working on this all-important job while the war is 
in progress. It is dangerous to wait until it is over and the 
damage is done. 





©O¢ 
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Now that we can get sliced bread again, do you 
suppose there is a chance to get back the cuffs on 
our trousers? I miss having some place to look 


for the dimes I drop. 


MUSIC 
WORKERS in U.S.O. centers for 
service men have discovered that no such establishment is 
a success without two pieces of furniture. One of these is 
a piano, and the other the meek and 
lowly “juke box.” 

Without these two musical instru- 
ments, all other recreation features fail. 


and other recreation 


With these two, or even one of the two, 
interest and enthusiasm rise. 
Given a pianist with a repertoire of 





old and popular songs, and in no time 
flat the piano is surrounded by boys 
singing lustily and happily. 

Dance nights are the important events. 
nights the girls come. Those are also the nights when there 
is an orchestra—bigger and better music! 


= 


Those are the 
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But even the nights when there is no orchestra, and when 
there are no girls, the boys are happy if they can play their 
favorite records on the juke and dream of the girls they 
left behind them. 

Music in every form is welcome relief from the job at 
hand. 

What is true of the men in the armed forces is true of 
men everywhere. It is particularly true of Kiwanians. A 
good singing club is proverbially a good Kiwanis club, and 
it is an open question whether good singing is not the cause 
rather than the effect of a good club. 

Over and over again it has been demonstrated that we 
do not need a fine musician as a song leader. The fact that 
a man is a good musician does not make him a poor song 
leader, but many a fine song leader is a poor musician. 

What men need is just what those boys get in their 
recreation centers—an opportunity to open their mouths and 
release the music which is in their souls. It doesn’t matter 
how poorly they sing, but it does matter a lot whether they 
sing enthusiastically ! 

There is no more important man in your club than your 
leader. He should be selected carefully and given 
every encouragement because he is a feature of every meet- 


song 
ing, and on him depends a large share of the success of 
every meeting. 

©O¢ 
“Consider the American continent! How simple it 
is! How broad! How large! How grand in de- 
sign! A strip of coast, a range of mountains, a 
plain, a second range, a second strip of coast. That 
is all. Contrast the complexity of Europe, its lack 
of symmetry, its variety, irregularity, disorder and 
caprice! The geography of the two continents al- 
ready foreshadows the differences in their civiliza- 

tions.” —Dickinson. 
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MILITARY MEMBER MAGAZINES 

AT the February meeting of the International Board of 
Trustees, the International Secretary reported that seven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy military members of 
Kiwanis are now receiving their copies 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, thanks to 
the prompt response of their local clubs 
in paying these subscriptions. 

The U. S. Postal ruling has limited 
the mailing of magazines and packages 
overseas excepting “subscriptions that 
are now in effect.” The regulation adds 
that “such copies to individuals can be 
accepted only from publishers who shall place on the wrap- 





per a certificate reading as follows: Mailed in conformity 
with P. O. D. Order No. 19687.” 

We have taken the steps necessary to meet all the re- 
quirements of both countries in which Kiwanis functions. 
There are still more than five hundred military members 
not getting their magazines because of defective addresses, 
but we hope, with the cooperation of the club secretaries, 
that we will soon have every military member receiving 
his copy of The Kiwanis Magazine and realizing that Ki- 
wanis has not forgotten him while he is in the service of 
his country. 

Now, more than ever, we must fill the pages of The Ki- 
wants Magazine with stories of what Kiwanis is doing at 
home to help win the war. We must justify the pride of 
our military members in their Kiwanis membership. 








Lh 
A New Hampshire highway along the Amanoosuc River. This scene was snapped by William A. Dunlap, 
director, Public Relations Department, General Office, Kiwanis International. 


Wartime H ighway 
Trathe 


(From page 11) 


Vehicle and Parts Problems 
Tires are still the focal point of con- 
ervation efforts. Equally important for 
the long pull is the vehicle itself. No 
have been manufactured for 


new ca&rs 


more than a year, and no provisions 
now exist for any until some months 
after the war, for reconversion, as we 
from bitter experience, is 


With replace- 


now know 


not 
ment parts and skilled mechanics both 


an overnight job. 


growing scarcer, careful maintenance 
of cars toda, may loom, from the van 
tage point of the future, as essential as 
group riding and reduced mileage to 
preserve tires. 

Another critical problem is the main- 
tenance of roads and streets over which 
war traffic must roll. Adequate repair 
is essential to keep cars, 


When 


maintenance activities fall below essen- 


of roadways 
trucks and buses operating. 
tial minimums —and scattered reports 
indicate that this has already occurred 
in some areas due mainly to manpower 
and materials shortages—the movement 
of traffic is impeded, irreplaceable tires 
and vehicles are damaged, and vital 
thoroughfares are destroved. 

Realizing that conservation of high- 
way transportation is vital to winning 
the war, the officers of Kiwanis Inter- 
national have joined with 32 other or- 
ganizations in sponsoring the Wartime 


Highway Traffic Program, a charter of 


wartime activities for dedicating high- 





way transportation to the winning of 
the war. 

The Wartime Highway Traffic Pro- 
gram recognizes first, that the respon- 
sibility for the effective management of 
wartime traffic rests with public officials, 
federal, state and local. It is with the 
legislator, the motor vehicle admin‘stra- 
tor, the engineer, the police owcial and 
the teacher that effective measures for 
conservation, safetv, and efficient high- 
way use must begin. 


Public Support and Cooperation Vital 

But it is equally true that without an 
informed ard enthusiastic public sup- 
port, official measures cannot succeed. 
Mileage rationing is effective because 
the majority of drivers believe that it 
is fair and necessary. Group riding has 
been successful in proportion as it has 
been intelligently planned and “sold” to 
the drivers of a community. The thirty- 
five mile speed limit is most effectively 
enforced where public support has been 
most effectively developed. 

Here it is that the Wartime High- 
way Traffic Program, and the measures 
designed to keep highway transporta- 
tion serving the needs of war, touch 
most closely upon the war aims and 
activities of Kiwanians. As leaders in 
the development of community opinion, 
Kiwanians can take a large and im- 
portant part in building public support 
for official action to keep highway trans- 
portation working for victory. 

Then, when peace comes, we may be 
prepared to go back to building the 
better America which the “economic 
and social phenomenon” of highway 
transportation will help to make possible. 
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Jeepers! A Jeep-O 
(From page 18) 


pany strove to meet the situation, but 
priorities on rolling stock, parts and 
tires made it impossible to give all the 
service required. 

When the Jeep-O plan was suggested, 
it was given a hearty welcome by bus 
company officials who said it would help 
them solve many of their problems. 
The company even went so far as to 
paint the signs for the Jeep-O stops, 
contributing to the low cost of the cam- 
paign on which expenses have been held 
to a total of around $30. 

Stickers for the windshields and pads 
of pledge cards were printed by a mem- 
ber of the Anniston Kiwanis Club and 
members signed up en masse. 

Within a few days after the start of 
the campaign, soldiers began comment- 
ing on the fact that more and more 
rides were being given by motorists, 
even though they did not have stickers 
on the windshield. 

Two after the 
opened, the editor of the camp news- 
paper at the Army Base at Norfolk, 
Virginia, had written asking for details, 
stating he wanted to start the plan there. 
Then from Camp Howze, Texas, came 
further inquiry, and a complete kit of 


weeks campaign 


instructions, models, mats and _ stories 
of what had happened were sent to the 
Lone Star State. 

“Army Times,” national weekly news- 
paper, gave the campaign a big plug, 
urging its adoption at other camps, and 
printing a copy of the pledge. 

When Julius P. Hagerty, secretary of 
the Anniston Kiwanis Club opened his 
mail one morning he found a pledge 
from the “Army Times” filled out by a 
soldier at Fort Ord, California, who 
formerly had been stationed at Fort 
McClellan. He asked for stickers and 
information, and again a kit of instruc- 
tions was sent. 

3v now, the originators of the plan 
knew they had a good thing. A special 
edition of The McClelland Cycle was 
published, and 
each request for information gets a 
copy of the special edition, mats, stickers 
and other materials desired in order to 
get the campaign going. 

The enthusiastic local reception has 
given hope to the Anniston Kiwanians 
that the plan will spread throughout the 
district, then the state, and finally the 
nation, under the direct sponsorship of 
Kiwanis. Jeep-Os could be established 


giving all directions, 


in all communities near Army, Navy, 
Marine and Coast Guard camps and 
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stations. The bright yellow and black 
stickers would be synonymous with rides 
for service men. 

Soldiers aren’t allowed to “thumb a 
ride” so they can’t remind you or in- 
dicate that they’re waiting for a lift. 
Jeep-Os make the car-driver and the 
pedestrians “ride-conscious.” 

Uniformity is important—not because 
Anniston Kiwanians like their design 
the best—but because they want this to 
be a national set-up. 

Each week at Fort McClellan and in 
Anniston, the names of new members 
of the Jeepers Society are published in 
the camp and city newspapers. Pictures 
publicizing all phases of the campaign— 
waiting for busses, stickers 
being posted on windshields, drawings 
of the Jeep-O stop signs, etc., have been 
run in the newspapers to acquaint the 
public with the idea. 


crowds 


Any club desiring to sponsor such a 
campaign Julius P. 
Hagerty, secretary, Anniston Kiwanis 
Club, Box 111, Anniston, Alabama, and 
in the return mail will come a kit with 
complete instructions and results of the 
Anniston drive. The cost is small—a 
few hundred stickers, a picture or two, 
and a dozen signs. 

When this material has been received, 
contact the Public Relations Officer and 
the Special Service Officer of the camp 
and present the whole program to him 
in a nutshell—and watch him grab for 
the opportunity to put it into effect in 
that camp. 

Place your car in the armed services 
as much as any jeep in olive-drab by 
signing the Jeeper’s pledge. Help others 


should contact 


to do it by supporting establishment of 
an Honor Jeepers Society and Jeep-Os 
in your community. 


Old Man River’s Off to War 


(From page 19) 


There are 600 operators altogether on 
the rivers, 162 lines under the regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They own 5,000 barges and 
800 towboats and are divided into gov- 
ernment owned, industrially owned and 
operated and independents. 

Only two passenger boats are left on 
the river, the “Gordon C. Greene” from 
Cincinnati, the “Golden Eagle” from 
St. Louis. There are, two or three 
showboats on the Mississippi and Ohio. 

The Mississippi system comprises the 
river itself with twenty main tributaries, 
twenty more small rivers and the Intra- 
coastal Waterway along the gulf. There 
are 15,000 miles of partially navigable 
water in the system. The Mississippi 
River, by the way, is not the longest 


river in the United States, the Missouri 
has it beaten by 456 miles. 

War materials can be hauled efficient- 
ly and cheaply by the barge lines, the 
operators insist 
relief ceuld be given the overburdened 
railroads if everything that could be 
shipped by water was so routed. 

With the great inland waterway avail- 
able it is assumed that it will be used 
to its greatest possible extent so that 
war materials may move with the maxi- 
mum efficiency. Those who know most 
about the river say that while it has 
not gone to war as completely as it 
could go, that its services will be in- 
creasingly needed and that when the 
war is finally won the old river will 
have played an important role. 


and they are sure much 


The Bitter Quest of Charles Goodyear 


(From page 5) 


the prison his “hotel,” he said that it 
was “as good a resting place as any 
this side of the grave.” He finally went 
through bankruptcy, but later paid the 
creditors regardless of the discharge 
of his debts. 

Soon the Goodyear curve began to 
soar. The vulcanized rubber goods sold 
briskly, and this time few articles were 
returned. In 1844 he received a patent 
for the process, and manufacturers pur- 
chased licenses to make all manner of 
articles. He could have accumulated a 
large fortune, but the future of rubber 
meant more to him than wealth, and he 


spent money lavishly on experiments. 
He thought everything should be made 
of rubber. He spent months making a 
rubber which tested 
some success in Atlantic crossings. He 
printed sample newspapers on rubber, 
and even suggested rubber pianos, vio- 
lins, coal hods and banknotes. 

His patent was widely pirated while 
he was busy with his ideas, and his 
English and French rights were taken 
from him by legally defensible skull- 
duggery. He finally took action against 
Horace H. Day of New Jersey, who 
claimed to have invented vulcaniza- 


sail, was with 
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tion on his own, and was using Good- 
year’s process without payment. The 
“The Great 
the leading 
suits of the century. 


India Rubber 


industrial 


result was 
Case,” one of 

Day hired Rufus Choate to plead his 
case. There was only one lawyer who 
could top Choate—the 71-year-old 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of 
State. Lured by a fee of $10,000 and 
$5,000 more if he won, the Godlike 
the the 
devil of infringement. Choate and _ his 





Daniel entered lists against 
cofleagues produced a number of ob- 
scure experimenters who claimed cred- 
it for Goodyear’s work. This was Web- 
ster’s meat. Rising for his final kill, 
the 


“ 


weary warrior demolished their 


shreds and patches of Testimony,” 
and delivered a eulogy of Goodyear 
which brought cheers from the crowd. 
The court issued a perpetual injunc- 
tion against Day. 


The decision could not protect Good- 


year against his own improvidence. 
Money not spent on experiments went 
for ballyhoo. At England’s Crystal 


1851 he showed 


a suite of rooms in which everything 


Palace Exhibition in 
was made of rubber, and he produced 
an even more lavish show at the Paris 
exhibition four later. Louis 
Napoleon called for him and took him 


years 


for a drive, and he was awarded the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. But the 
Goodyear luck persisted. Because of a 
fresh financial he again 
hauled off to debtors’ jail, and the dec- 
oration to him there. 
Later he was arrested in London, and 
became so ill that he barely recovered. 

His wife died during the stay in 
England. There was a year of loneli- 
ness, then a courageous young English- 
woman married him and_ shouldered 
the family burdens. In 1858 he brought 
his family to America, after pawning 
for the 
improved and he 


jam was 


was. brought 


his wife’s jewelry 
Then 


bought a house in Washington, where 


passage. 
his fortunes 
he enjoyed a brief year of peace. 

In the of 1860, a broken 
man with one foot in the grave, he at- 


summer 


tempted a journey to New Haven to 
visit a dying daughter. He reached 
New York and could 


Surrounded by his family, friends and 


go no farther. 
physician, he met death at least in com- 
fort and dignity. 

Charles Goodyear labored twenty-six 
years to make rubber the servant of 
man, and died $200,000 in debt. His 
work has enriched thousands, yet the 
meagerness of his reward never seems 
to have disturbed him. “Man has just 








regret,” he wrote, “when he 
ow and no one reaps.” 


He left behind him hundreds of sug- 


gestions for uses of the material he 
la hioned, many of which are now 
ce mmonplac e. He preached rubber 
bands for securing packages, and rub- 
ber for hot water bottles, dissecting 
gloves, sheets, syringes, balls, inflatable 
pillows, and life-boats. He thought of 


a vacuum-sealed sack to preserve foods, 


many another Goodyear “brainstorm.” 
About the only thing he never seems 
to have thought of is an inflatable rvb- 
ber tire. 

Goodyear’s rubber came from tree 
sap. Today, vast new chemical plants 
are making rubber’s ingredients from 
petroleum and alcohol. The new rub- 
ber, like the old, is virtually useless 
until vulcanized by Goodyear’s process, 
so a mighty, new industry is now being 


which is now being made from syn- built upon the invention to which he 
thetics, and the future may resurrect devoted his tireless, tragic life. 
» 
Music for Morale 
(From page 23) 
well, than the average man realizes. Recently they made another hit when 


In this turbulent age we need something 
to help us forget war bulletins, price 
rises, rationing cards and priorities. We 
four have noticed time and again the 
effect a little harmony has upon us 
after a good day’s work, and especially 
so when we are harmonizing for a 
worthy cause. 

Our quartet has had a strange but 
beginning. Pat, 


Merritt, who 


perhaps not unusual 
who has led choirs and 
has sung in choirs, discovered that they 
could get some pretty good harmony as 
a duet in singing, “Drink To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes.” 
where the discovery was made has not 


(The secret as to 


up to this time been devulged.) Fred, 
who has also sung in choirs, while not 
present when they sang, heard about these 
song birds and hoped for a chance to 
throw in a little baritone. The moment 
came when the club journeyed some 
thirty miles up the Hudson to take over 
the meeting of a newly formed club. 
Spirits were high and some one re- 
quested a little harmony. Another 
shouted, “The World Is Waiting For 
The Sun For the first time all 
three of us struggled through the song 


Rise.” 


hoping and wishing for a true landing 
on that dear old last note which we all 
know has got to be good. The sun did 
rise for us that very day and has kept 
something within us shining ever since. 

A short time after that, the White 
Plains Club held a county-wide quartet 
contest for entry of the winners in the 
National Barbershop contest to be held 
at the New York World's We 


learned of a bass who was very glad to 


Fair. 


become a Kiwanian and that is the be- 
ginning of our quartet. 

When Major Bowes conducted 
“Salute to Yonkers,” the 


Quartet treated the nation to their tunes 


his 


Kiwanis 


and won first prize on the amateur hour. 


the Chamber of Commerce invited them 
to sing on Radio Station WMCA’s pro- 
gram “Democracy at Work,” in which 
Yonkers and its part in the defense ef- 
fort was the theme. They have received 
telegrams, cards and letters from the 
nation over, and their pictures have 
appeared in newspapers and magazines 
of international circulation. 

Their amateur standing is still main- 
tained, in spite of the fact that they have 
been offered remuneration for appear- 
ances. This money is taken but promptly 
turned over to the Kiwanis Club’s fund 
for underprivileged boys’ work. 

Our experiences have been varied. 
We have been praised for having added 
dignity to some programs and in others 
we have been complimented for having 
been a relief ina program that was over 
dignified. We have had to turn down 
almost as many requests for appearances 
as we have made and they add up to 
at least two hundred before gatherings 
encompassing an area of some 75 miles 
all Yonkers. The 
papers in Yonkers and several outside 
of Yonkers have printed, of their own 
volition, 96 separate accounts of our 


ou sides of news- 


activities under the name of The Yonkers 
We have 


ceived favorable mention in the monthly 


Kiwanis Club Quartet. re- 


bulletin, “Yonkers Progress,” of the 
Yonkers Chamber of Commerce and 
weekly bulletins of Kiwanis, Rotary 


and Lions Clubs in Yonkers and out of 
town. 

We have had a grand opportunity to 
meet more people in a short space of 
time than we could have under any 
other circumstances that we know of. 
We have shaken the hand of and have 
‘learned to know a great many people 
who we believe are very civic minded 
and who can be depended upon to build 
and uphold the morale of this country 
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in these times when it is so greatly 
needed. As a result we have had it 
brought home to us time and again that 
there is a great deal in these dear old 
United States that is worth fighting for. 
We are glad that we are able, together 
with our other war activities, to keep 
fighting with song until we can sing 
the songs of peace. Would you like to 


join us? 


We Called Them 
Tin Lizzies 
(From page 20) 
in the ditch. However the course of 
true love never did run smoothly. 

Another thing—boiling radiators made 
a fine excuse for roadside parking. The 
out-of-gas gag originated at a later date. 
All you had to do to get up steam in 
the radiator was to run along in low 
gear for several hundred yards. This 
provided a legitimate excuse for stop- 
ping—to let the radiator and engine cool 
off, and devote your undivided attention 
to the matter of pitching woo. 

Statistics show that there has been a 
big decline in the rate of population 
increase in these United States during 
the past two decades. The passing of 
the Model T is responsible for this de- 
plorable condition. There’s no argument 
about it! The lessening of opportunities 
for courting and resultant weddings 
brought on by the adoption of automo- 
biles with hand-operated gearshifts, dis- 
tracting doodads on the dash, radios and 
cool-running motors played the old hob 
with love in America! 

The Model T wasn’t any great shakes 
for speed but it always got you there! 
Jaunting hometownward to Indiana 
early the past fall with the Better Half 


and our brood—at 35 miles per hour— 





brought back the preceding memories of 
our Model T age. Thirty-five miles per 
hour! What a pleasant experience. In 
fact it was a revelation. Although it 
was the umpty-teenth trip over that 
same particular highway, we saw a lot 
of things we never knew existed before. 
The kids thought it was a new route! 

That green blur along the side of the 
road, which we had barely been con- 
scious of at 85 miles per hour, turned 
out at 35 m.p.h. to be beautifully foli- 
aged and invitingly cool stretches of 
forest. We discovered signs along a 
verdant river bank inviting us to stop 
for picnic lunch, with free tables and 
benches furnished. We discovered new 
places to buy fresh eggs and honey, 
fried chicken dinners, and everything 


from cottage cheese to peanuts. 











1943 


MAY, 


The Missus, to my sorrow, discovered 
houses at crossroads where nice old 
ladies had antiques to sell, and boy how 
they do slick you! But it’s fun to bar- 
gain with them. We formerly whizzed 
by all these places and things so fast 
we never noticed them before, or didn’t 
want to slow down long enough to look. 
The kids even spotted several new gas 
stations, although I was under the im- 
pression we had previously stopped at 
every gas station along the entire 300- 
mile route! 

Believe it or not, there are horses and 
cows in the meadows, sheep peacefully 
grazing here and there, occasional farm- 
ers working in the fields who will an- 
swer a friendly wave. You even notice 
flowers blooming quite frequently along 
the road when you don’t zip by ’em 
like a bat outa! The kids used to yell 
“Step on it, pop.” And pop—being a 
glutton for their juvenile adoration, not 
to mention somewhat of a sap—well, 
pop used to step on it. Now the brats 
have caught the spirit of the times. They 
bawl time the 
wavers past the 35 mark. “And a little 
child shall lead them.” 

Yes sir, it was fun not to sit there 
tensely watching the road with one eye 
and the speedometer with the other. One 
formerly had to be sure that the arrow 


me out every arrow 


was up to at least the 70-mark on the 
dial, you understand, or it would have 
taken 914 minutes longer to go the 300 
miles than it did the trip preceding that 
one! 

Of course you miss the thrill of pass- 
ing up slower cars at 70 or 80 per, and 
the fun of cussing truck chauffeurs 
whom you were unable to get around 
immediately, causing you to lose three 
or four precious seconds! This slowing 
down to 35 takes a lot of the good old 
hair-raising thrills out of a long trip 
(?). However it cut 
down the number of dead chickens, cats 


seems to have 


and dogs on the pavement, not to men- 
tion an occasional hitchhiker. 
Somehow or other we weren't nearly 
so worn out and jittery as usual when 
our Hoosier destination finally hove in- 
to view. And the hadn’t 
wandered nearly so far over toward the 


gas 


gauge 
empty line either. The old bus came 
about forty percent closer to the gas 
mileage the salesman told me to expect ! 
By golly, the Model T tempo is not half 
Betcha it'll raise the life expec- 
tancy of Uncle chillun 
twenty percent. In the first place, if 


bad. 
Sam’s about 
you really have to go, it’s surprising 
how much time you can spare to get 
there. And in the second place, there’s 
no place like home in the first place! 


You, Too Can be a Car Club President 


(From page 16) 


tion by filling every automobile that is 
driven to and from their jobs. 


QUESTION OF SUPPLEMENTAL GAS 
RATION IS NOW VITAL ONE 

Supplemental rations for travel are 
now denied by boards unless: 

1—Applicant has formed a_ bonafide 
Share-Ride or Car Club. 

2—Or applicant presents evidence to 
the board that (a) no alternative means 
of transportation are available or ade- 
quate and (b) that he is sharing his 
car with as many persons as possible. 

Incidentally, a full Car Club com- 
prises three persons other than the 
driver or as many persons as can be 
added up to the vehicle’s full capacity. 

Any applicant for a “B” or “C” book 
who does not have a full Car Club will 
have his ration withheld until the board 
is satisfied he cannot form a full club. 
Meanwhile, the applicant should contact 
his local Defense Council or Plant 
Committee, if such are available, for 
help in forming a club. If such help 
is not available and he cannot form a 


Car Club he should supply the Ration 
3oard, in person or writing, a full in- 
terpretation of “why it is impossible for 
him to do so.” 

The car-sharing program is of course 
nationwide but it is now of added sig- 
nificance to the East Coast 
cause of the recent reduction there in 


area be- 
the basic ration. This reduction, which 
in effect cuts the Eastern basic ration 
in half, has taken all occupational mile- 
age out of the “A” book. It 
that any motorist who uses his car for 
driving to work or in connection with 
work must get the occupational mileage 
previously obtained from his basic ra- 
tion (A) book from a_ supplemental 
ration. 

Under a new amendment to regula- 
tions East Coast motorists are eligible 
for supplemental rations to give them 
occupational mileage they lost as a 
result of the basic ration cut. But— 
and is all-important—they must qualify 
or meet the car-sharing requirements. 

Thus, for the first time, thousands 
of car owners who until now have not 


means 


4! 


needed to be in Car Clubs will be look- 
ing for car riders in order to obtain 
their supplemental rations. 

But East or West, North or South, 
Car Clubs are a “weapon” in winning 
this 
win the war—that is certain. 
Kiwanian 
should form a Car Club. 

Besides, his fellow riders might elect 
him “Car Club President.” 

He’d like that. 


war. Every Kiwanian wants to 
So every 
who owns a car can and 


All for One 
One for All 


By JAMES M. LANDIS 
Director, Office of Civilian Defense 
E in the Office of Civilian 
Defense are well aware of 
We 


know that an average of 29 Kiwanians 


Kiwanis war work. 
per club are serving as air raid wardens, 
auxiliary police and firemen, block cap- 
tains, and in other essential war jobs. 
in some places, the entire Kiwanis club 
has volunteered for the Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service, keeping watch for enemy 
planes twenty-four hours a day. Six 
members per club are serving on selec- 
service and boards. 


tive rationing 


Kiwanians have collected 215 tons of 


scrap per club, and raised over $72,000 


per club in War Bond drives. Your 
2,100 clubs devoted 84% of their 1942 
programs to wartime subjects. You 


have pitched in and done your share 
and more whenever a call to war work 
has come. 

Now I call upon Kiwanians to help 
with one of the most critical tasks that 
the war has forced on life. 
This is to make up for the rubber short 
age, the Achille’s heel of the United 
Nations in World War IT. If every car 
owner will join in to help, we can lick 


American 


this problem in time. If too many lag 
behind, we cannot. J urgently ask every 


help form 


most 


Kiwanian to 
the yet 
found to get people to work and still 
save rubber for war uses. Our goal is 


car-sharing 


clubs, effective means 


to have every car carry a minimum of 
four passengers. 

If you work in a plant of over 100 
employees, sign up with your plant 
transportation committee and fill your 
car. 

Wherever you are in your commu- 
nity, find out from your local defense 
council what kind of dispatching center 
has been set up for you. 

Your local defense council can help 
you. OPA, in order to make every gal- 
lon of gasoline do full war duty, is 


. 





upplemental gasoline ra- 
upon 


lotting you 


tions principally your showing 
that you have formed a car-sharing club. 
local should be 
the names of neighbors who 
ill share their cars with you. 


your 


Your council able to 
give you 
Go to 
your council with 
problems 

Let me 


critical nature of this plan. Our entire 


car-sharing 
and plans. 
impress upon you again the 


transportation system of buses, trains, 


street cars and subways was built for 
only 14 percent of our total travel. The 
great majority of us rely on private 
cars to carry us to work each morning. 
As tires get thinner, the only way for 
us to keep on getting to work is to share 
our cars. If four of us share our cars, 
our tires will last four times as long. 

Car-sharing is one more way in 
which Kiwanians — every Kiwanian — 
can help to win the war. 


A New World Record 


(From page 21) 


is said to be a job unique in map mak- 
ing history. 

“This was the most interesting order 
filled,” 
borough. “It put us months behind our 


we ever said Kiwanian Scar- 


regular schedules and it brought up 


some of the toughest problems we have 
had to Yet we sought the 
bee ause we believed we 


ever face. 


order could 

handle it better than any other organi- 

The finished job seems to bear 
belief.” 


The great ball is composed of small 


zation, 
out that 
ections of seasoned cherry wood, glued 
and doweled together. It is shaped to 
one-thousandth inch accuracy. The very 
ize of the globe created a special prob- 
lem because no ordinary door was large 
This 


solved by a device which makes it pos- 


enough to accommodate it. was 
sible to split the ball at the equator and 
Made 


up of seventy-two segments measuring 


reassemble it in a minute’s time. 


thirty-eight by four inches the map is 
so large that it required five separate 
printings on one of the largest litho- 
Plates 


were produced by Weber Costello ex- 


graphic presses. for the maps 
perts. 

Map and globe making are crafts re- 
quiring unusual and highly specialized 
skill. Many maps and globes came from 
London. One of the plants in London 
from which Weber Costello regularly 
received valuable map making paper 
and other supplies was demolished by 
a German bomb very early in the aerial 
attacks The Weber 


Costello efforts have as a consequence 


against England. 
been very largely affected by Goering’s 
Luftwaffe. 


map, chart and globe line are being pro- 


A great many things in the 


duced and marketed by the Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, firm that used to 
come from London, England. 


Pete and Pals Pull for Victory 
(From page 15) 


or store which the driver (with only 
human memory) would otherwise have 
fitted with “never- 


passed, Horses are 


slip” shoes —four steel cleats prevent 
them from slipping on city streets. 

two horses, as they 
Many of the 


their animals 


Each driver has 
on alternate days. 
attached to 
that they even give the horse who is 
“oft” One 


of them Babe, his: horse 


work 
men are So 
for the morning a carrot. 
is so fond of 
at the west side barn, that he usually 
stops to feed him even on his own night 
off. One evening he stopped with some 
friends, a card table, some sandwiches 
and cokes, and some sugar and carrots 
for Babe. Then they all had a party! 
Many of the 


made good friends with the horses, and 


newsstand men have 
keep a stock of apples for feeding them. 
And many Chicago policemen and school 
children know the horse who has their 


. 


neighborhood run by name. Surprised 
was a girl in the loop when she offered 
Roaney a piece of candy—and greedy 
Roaney grabbed the whole pound box 
from her other hand! 

Eagle’s driver left him standing right 
behind a Chicago Tribune wagon, and 
received quite a surprise when he came 
back from delivering an armload of 
papers. With cheerful abandon, Eagle 
had munched his way through about a 
dozen copies of the competing paper. 
The Tribune driver didn’t like it! 

Jimmy, fresh from the country, saw 
a fruit stand with a green canvas cover 
one morning. Mistaking the canvas for 
a bit of luscious 
started to eat it. 
jected—so a satisfactory settlement was 


green pasture, he 


The stand owner ob- 


made. 
The sailors at Navy Pier have almost 


spoiled Old Man. He looks around as 
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if his heart were breaking if some sailor 
doesn’t immediately show up with an 
apple or a lump of sugar for him. 

Looking after Pete and Company are 
a veterinarian, special barn managers, 
and 25 full-time employees. Concrete 
evidence that they and the drivers give 
the horses good treatment are the facts 
that every horse has gained an average 
of 50 pounds, their value has 
jumped $25 to $40 a head. 


and 


All the horses are between the ages 
of 4 and 7 years, and weigh between 
1,100 and 1,500 pounds. The average 
length of their route is 18 miles, al- 
though some of them run up to about 
30 miles. 

And so, Pete and his pals are pulling 
for Victory, saving rubber for Uncle 
As Mr. Mayborn said to Mr. 
Evans, the Sun has successfully “entered 
old in memories but 


Sam. 
into a_ business 
new in experience.” 

We would, however, like to tell you 
what happened before we left the stable. 
Pete motioned us to come over, and we 
did. He gave us a friendly nuzzle, and 

earnestly, “Listen, Don, whether 
go into the Navy or not, let’s all 
pull together on this conserving stuff 
and get Hitler and Tojo checked off 
quick. I’d kinda like to get back to the 


9? 


said, 
you 


wide open prairies myself 


® 
KIWANIS CARD — TOONS 

















"To tell you the truth, | thought | 
was planting pumpkins and beans — 
now my wife can't find her vitamin 
pills." 

P.S. How does your Victory Garden 


grow? 














“T Aman American and 
“Empire Days Observed 


MAY, 1943 
IWANIANS throughout — the 
United States will doubtless 


celebrate “I Am an American” 
Day with greater feeling and interest 
than ever before. The day designated 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt 
is May 16. 

Kiwanis International bears a spon- 
sorship honor in connection with this 
day as legislation promoting its ob- 
servance was introduced into Congress 
by Past International President Joshua 
L. Johns when he was a member of that 
body. 

Bulletins have been sent to all clubs 
and suggested program material de- 


veloped. Copies of the official proclama- 
tion have been sent to all United States 
club presidents. 

In Canada “Empire Day” will, if pos- 
sible, be celebrated with more patriotic 
vigor than formerly. The date of “Em- 
pire Day” is May 23. With Canadian 
legions flying and marching and sailing 
and with Canadian industry geared into 
the war effort and with Kiwanians 
working diligently and effectively to re- 
tain those things which are so important 
to citizens of Kiwanis America “Em- 
pire Day” and “I Am an American” 
Day are significant celebrations this 
year. 


How a Dog House Works 


BY HARRIS G. SIMS 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, Florida 


ITTING atop the piano in the 

dining room of the Thelma Hotel, 

in Lakeland, Florida, where the 
Kiwanis club meets, is a unique struc- 
ture that has exerted more than casual 
influence on the weekly programs. 

It is known plainly and simply as the 
Dog House. 

Scarcely a meeting is held without 
mention of this admonitory structure 
which stands there to warn all and 
sundry that he who foists a weak pro- 
gram upon the club must go into the 
Dog House. 

It has brought such good results that 
it can be unqualifiedly recommended to 
all clubs wherein there is a tendency 
on the part of the program chairman to 
become a bit lax and snag the most 
convenient program material at hand 
instead of giving some thought to the 





responsibility of selecting the very best 
speakers and entertainers. 

If a member responsible for the pro- 
gram punishes the club with a poor 
speaker or a “corny” entertainer, that 
offending member is hurried right into 
the Dog House, though not always 
without a lot of argument. 

The program chairman usually knows 
quite well when he’s being eyed as the 
chosen tenant for the Dog House. Word 
gets around pretty quickly that the of- 
fending member is officially in the Dog 
House. 

The little green and white structure 
has gained such prestige that the club 
couldn’t very well get along without it. 
Each member who goes program hunt- 
ing has the Dog House in the back of 
his mind. Great effort is made to keep 
out of it because he who lands in it 


Any program chairman who gives the Lakeland, Florida, club a poor program is consigned to the 


doghouse. 


Past President Carlton W. Palmore originated the idea and constructed the doghouse. 


must stay there until some other mem 
ber has pulled a dull program. 

Leading the attack on each program 
chairman who slips usually is the cur 
rent tenant of the Dog House, who 
wants to get out of the place. Some oi 
the arguments advanced by the tenants 
would themselves make good programs. 

One club member came across with 
such a poor program for the very first 
meeting of the year that he was kept 
in the Dog House for the remainder of 
the year. The schemes he promulgated 
during the year in an effort to get out 
marked him as a man of great imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness. 

On one occasion later that year, the 
program was so dull that several mem- 
bers started a movement to put the 
second offending member into the Dog 
House. They got a fairly sympathetic 
hearing from some of the members, but 
it finally was decided that the man al- 
ready in the Dog House ought to pay 
the penalty of an entire year and did 
not deserve company. 

At the first meeting of the present 
year, when the new president began his 
reign, a member suggested that a Dog 
House chairman for the year be ap- 
pointed. 

Up rose Thomas W. Bryant, attorney 
and former member of the Legislature, 
lot to 
Florida’s present governor into office. 


who had a do with putting 

“T protest,” shouted Kiwanian Bryant. 
“The chairmanship of the Dog House is 
a matter over which the president of 
this club has no jurisdiction, whatever, 
and I want to warn him right now that 
he is not to tamper with the Dog House 
organization.” 

Members quickly applauded approval 
of Kiwanian Bryant’s truculent stand. 

Suddenly aware that he was about to 
set off a revolution within the club on 
his first day in the chair, President 
“Bo” Bethea dropped the matter, apolo- 
getically contending that he had no in- 
tention of starting the dictatorship of 
which he was accused. 

Kiwanian Bryant apparently is per 
manent chairman of the Dog House 
Committee. Who elected him nobody 
knows, but it is an accepted fact among 
all the club members that the chairman- 
ship is his. 

Kiwanian Bryant has been a tenant 
of the Dog House, too. 

Credit for introducing the Dog House 
into the club goes to Carlton W. Pal- 
more, a past president, who not only 
thought up the idea but built the struc- 
ture, which has all modern conveniences, 
including a fire plug and a telephone 
pole. 





Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 








New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 


5300 Block 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


»00-Car GARAGE in the 
building 
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Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














- among 


Spend more hospitable days. 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 


Q kh 


Chateau Front Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century "French Chateau— modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen play ground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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In New York—It’s 


HOTEL MecALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


‘Jtaess Hore 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


-' Kiwanis Headquarters 
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45 
Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu 
West Virginia's > or bn Sy an pa a 
newest and most space completely air conditi 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 
1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 
his *° HOTEL 
at MemP"” — PEABODY 
"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 
F. R. Schutt 
THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! Sine 
CANADAS \\ HOTELS OF WEL tnclion 
Kiwanis Meets at the 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing. Pikes Peak 
Where KIWANIS Meets ‘ 
IN BOSTON ! HOTEL 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE , 4 émball Springfield, 
GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R Pertectly appointed » wah Mass. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club WEL COME KIWA NIA NS/ — hotel Hospl- berry ea sm a 
7 7 ROOSEVELT HOTEL | | iuiisiac cat hat So 8b 
A cordial welcome awaits you at etienne nnd Mieatee 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL cane’ alii 
Akron, Ohio Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland H () TE | F0 NT 1) N ) | | 1) 
Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon | West End Club — Seen tuon olen 
Every Thursday WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 





FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIDAY IN 
) KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS — 


} 
owanounats NEWARK N.. ES 
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THE NEIL HOUSE | } Robert Treat Hotel 











A DeWitt Operated Hote! 50 PARK PLACE 
Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, = 
Manager President PS 








The 


DINKLER HOTELS a 
Where Kiwanis Meets a ar, KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS Buy uF 5. 
War Stamps 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Se in the NATION'S CAPITAL 


Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Bonds 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 








The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. S! NGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 











* KIWANIANS MEET AT 







EART OF 
ny THE VERY H 
' yPstTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 - 
SYRACUSE *% NEW YORK 
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All Business at Wartime Conference 


No entertainment and plenty of work scheduled 


for delegates at meeting of June 22-24. Ki- 


wanians recognize responsibilities in complying 


with all travel, food and housing restrictions. . 


Fred G. McAlister of 
London, Ontario, will preside over Wartime Con- 
ference when it is held in Chicago, June 22-24. 


International President 


CC HE Kiwanis Wartime Con- 
ference” to be held in Chi- 
cago June 22-24 will pro- 

vide inspiration and information to Ki- 
wanians throughout the organization, 
enabling them to more speedily and 
more efficiently progress with their job 
of helping win the war. This is the 
idea of the International Board of 
lrustees, supported by the action last 
November of the International Coun- 
cil, which body adopted needed amend- 
ments to make the meeting a “confer- 
ence” rather than a “convention” and 
to make the conference deliberations 
and actions legal and effective. 

There will be representatives of the 
United States Government and of the 
Canadian Government in attendance, 
qualified and equipped and authorized 
to present war winning plans and ideas 
to those present. 

There will be no entertainment ar- 
ranged for ladies. In fact there will be 
no entertainment for anyone attending 
the convention. It is strictly a business 
With 
with travel restrictions drastic 


conference. food conditions as 


thev are, 


and growing more so, with so many 





things rationed and so many more 
things on the verge of being rationed, 
Kiwanis International will truly pre- 
sent a “wartime conference” and all 
efforts will gear in with the grim busi- 
ness of winning the war 1n the short- 
est possible time. 

Attendance—by board resolution—is 
limited to official club delegates, dele- 
gates-at-large and District Boards of 
Trustees. 

An organization such as Kiwanis 
International has certain legislative 
procedures which have to be handled. 
There must be officers elected; activi- 
ties discussed, endorsed, adopted. There 
is inspirational value in the exchange 
of experiences among Kiwanians as- 
sembled from all sections of the United 
States and Canada. 

The convention manager, Robert R. 
LaFollette, reports hotel reservations 
being received in a number to indicate 
the conference will be as well attended 
as is necessary and proper. 

Headquarters will be at the Paimer 
House and all instructions and infor- 
mation relative to reservations have 
been sent to club secretaries. 

Dr. A. F. Branton has been ap- 
pointed by President McAlister as 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Convention Program to replace 
Trustee Corwine E. Roach, who be- 
cause of serious illness will be unable 
to serve. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Earle F. Gardemann, Salt 
Lake City; John H. Gorsuch, Denver; 
H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario; 
and Royal S. Milligan, San Francisco. 

Just how to make this the most 
valuable conference possible under war- 
time restrictions and regulations is be- 
ing studied by the committee in charge 
of program and by the board commit- 
tee. Kiwanians have adapted all their 
other activities to fit the war program 
and have been so active in advancing 
that program that it is taken for grant- 
ed whatever happens at this conference 
will be in line with the thought and 
spirit that has prevailed from the first. 
Those delegates attending the confer- 
ence will take valuable information 
back to their clubs. 
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Victory by the 
Trainload 
(From page 7) 


more freight than they brought to the 
ports at the peak of the last war. 

They are taking something like 4,000 
cars of materials a day to the govern- 
ment’s military construction projects 
around the country. 

They are handling in and out of army 
and navy camps and posts alone nearly 
10,000 cars of supplies a day. 

They are delivering more than a thou- 
sand carloads of food a day to the rep- 
resentatives of our allies. 

They are hauling more than a million 
and a half tons of coal a day to keep 
our war industries humming. 

They are bringing to the East ap- 
proximately 40 million gallons of oil 
a day—about eighty-five times as much 
as normally comes into this territory in 
tank cars—and they are trying to in- 
crease the flow. 

These are just a few of the tasks 
that the railroads are being called upon 
to assume these days, and they don’t 
begin to tell the story of the heavy de- 
mands that are being made upon them 





and how these demands are being met. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about railroad performance today is 
that the job is being done with one- 
fourth fewer cars, one-third fewer loco- 
motives, and about one-third fewer men 
than the railroads had at the time of 
the first World War. Then, too, it is 
being done without the difficulties and 
unfortunate experiences of the last war. 

How has this been possible? The 
answer to that is a story in itself, but 
it can be summed up by two words: 
preparation and cooperation. 

The preparation began years ago, 
shortly after the end of the first World 
War, and has been carried on ever 
since. Billions of dollars have been 
spent on improving the railroad plant; 
better operating methods have been de- 
vised; organizations have been set up 
to cope with railroad transportation 
problems; plans have been laid so that 
what 1917 and 1918 
wouldn’t happen again. As a result, to- 
day’s trains are bigger and better and 
can turn out more work—more than 
twice as much as they did twenty years 
ago. That is one of the reasons why 
the railroads can perform so much more 
transportation service with so much less 
equipment and consumption of materials. 

The other reason is cooperation—co- 


happened in 


operation between and among railroads, 


ws wage comes 
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cooperation between the railroads and 
those who use them, and cooperation be- 
tween the railroads and the government. 
Many people are under the impression 
that the job of keeping trains moving 
is one for the railroads alone. True, 
efficient railroad operation depends very 
largely on railroad management and 
railroad employees, but the patrons of 
the railroads — the shippers and the 
travelers—have a lot to do with it, too. 
Take the shippers, for example. 
Freight cars must necessarily spend a 
large part of their time in the hands of 
shippers and receivers being loaded and 
unloaded. The longer the cars remain 
at origin and destination, the less trans- 
portation service they can perform. That 
is why so much emphasis is being laid 
today on prompt loading and unloading 
of cars, as well as on heavier loading. 
It must be said to the credit of the 
shippers that they are cooperating 
splendidly. Indeed, if it were not for 
their help, and the help of the govern- 
ment—the biggest shipper of all—the 
railroads would not be able to carry 
such a heavy load so satisfactorily. 
The cooperation of the traveling pub- 
lic has always been important, and this 
is truer today than ever before. Troop 
movements require a lot of equipment— 
about one-fifth of all our railroad 
coaches and nearly half of all the Pull- 
man sleeping cars, not to mention a 
large percentage of passenger locomo- 
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tives. As these movements increase | The Wounded 


with the growth of our armed forces, 
even more passenger equipment will 
have to be devoted to this service. That 
will mean fewer cars and fewer loco- | 
motives to carry civilians, many of | 
whom are engaged in war work. | 

There are, of course, a number of | 
ways in which the public can cooperate, 
but the most helpful is this: restrict | 
travel to trips of real necessity or im- 
portance. This will be a distinct con- 
tribution to the war effort and one 
which, in reality, will involve very little 
sacrifice. 

The railroads will continue to make 
every effort to get people where they 
have to go. They will continue to try 
to get them there on time and with as 
little inconvenience and discomfort as 


possible. But there will be times, par- 


ticularly during the summer months, | 


when travel conditions will not be as 
the railroads would want them or as 
the passengers would like them. 

These conditions are a part of war, 
and they are not likely to improve for 
the duration. As the war progresses, 
the demand for transportation 
grow, and this will increase the size 
and complexities of the railroads’ job. 
But no matter how big or how difficult 


will 


bade ede dedededde 3 





the job becomes, the railroads can be 


depended upon to do their very best | 


with what they have. 


The Man Behind the Plow 


ACK of young Jim Thompson, 

the clear-eyed, slow - spoken, 

level-headed young Oregon 
farmer who recently received the highest 
award in the gift of the Future Farmers 
of America, is a Salem, Oregon, Ki- 
wanian who in the process of develop- 
ing Jim made no small record for 
himself. Vocational agriculture however 
features the student and not the teacher, 
so it was Jens Svinth’s star pupil and 
his chapter of Future Farmers that 
nade the national headlines. He had to 
be content with being the man behind 
the gun. 

When Jens went to Salem as instruc- 
tor in agriculture and adviser to the 
Salem chapter of Future Farmers of 
America, Jim Thompson was one year 
on his determined way to the highest 
pinnacle in the organization. His feet 
had been on the path by a previous in- 
structor, but aside from his own capa- 
bilities it was the teaching and example 


of Jens Svinth that carried him along. 
He earned the highest honors in school 
and chapter, became State Farmer and 
vice-president of the Oregon group, 
and last fall in the national association’s 
annual meeting at Kansas City, was 


entered as one of Oregon’s two can- | 


for the American Farmer 
He made it easily, but there 


didates 
degree. 


was one more step, made possible every | 


year by the Kansas City Star which 
provides $500 in cash for the boy 


selected by vocational leaders as out- | 
standing among all the thousands of | 


Future Farmers in the United States, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Jim took that one, too, and came 
back to his Marion county farm and 
his bride of less than a year the pride 
oi his native state. 


But Jens Svinth is not a one-boy | 


teacher. The year that Jim graduated, 
the Salem chapter of which he was 
president earned a silver rating as one 


Can’t Wait 


You can't say "wait" to a shell torn 
or bayonet slashed boy. He'd won- 
der why you prized your dollars 
above his life. 


“The Red Cross is Fighting 


to 


‘Save Those Who Save You 













EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons » Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners+ Road Signs - Speaker’s 
Stands « Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, 


and 
Re 


views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, ete. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. ‘Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 


circulars furnished. Printed sermons and speeches 
alse furnished. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
705 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG, DEPT K., MONTREAL, CANADA @ 
Seoccccceceseceseeeeeseseeeeceeseeseeees. 





3 Fine husky plants of Giant-flowered 


Hybrid Hemerocallis 


Famous named varieties at less than half 
their usual catalog price! 


All three $400 HYPERION, OPHIR 
postpaid for and MIKADO 

Permanent, hardy perennials, splendid foliage, huge 
flowers, grow wet or dry, sun or shade, immune from 
disease or insects. Fine for landscaping. HYPERION— 
pale ellow. OPHIR—deep gold. MIKADO—orange with 
chocolate red splotches. If you send 15 cents postage 
will include free another fine big hybrid—THE GEM. 


DONALD CLARK, MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


ALEX CHRISTENSEN 
Master Mirth Maker and Pianist 


Reasonably Priced for your Ladies’ Night or 
Banquet. Up to 90 minutes of screamingly funny 
addresses, comedy impersonations, pianologs and 
piano solos. Also Recorded Programs, personalized 
to fit your club! 


Send for terms, endorsements and details. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN BOOKING DEPT. 
Suite 35, Kimball Hall Bldg. Chicago, III. 








CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP £38 
in North Carolina, near Asheville. Land of the Sky. 


Outstanding leadership program and equipment. Personal 
supervision; 38 buildings. Large fleet canoes and boats. 
Junior camp, 7-11; Seniors 12-18. For 26 years the 


choice of discriminating parents. For Booklet, address: 


| Reese Combs, Dir., Box K, Chimney Rock, North Car. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
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SPEECHES © a. PY tid ~ any @ 
° fide jal. 
Public Bpeak- 
Ay ”. O £ cers “Han Suool "a : wie C aver 4 fodiamanteey 
J 0 K Ez s; ot wh 4 skee and Humorous Talks’ prepared and 
th $7 a year. Speakers Joke Book, 
a past Master e ‘te umor Guide, $1.50. Btag Night Stories, 
ee am onan Beet Club & Ledge Stunts, $1.50 
Program Chairman « Fun Book, $1.50 
Ladies’ } 


aht Progra $5 Canadians may buy on simple, ap- 


pt d pis for deta 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET co. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 





SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, ete. 10° 
front x 18” high x 18” deep. A piece of 
furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of « cre. 

Desk is built with shelf for extra 
pers, books, ete. Finished with rub- 
ver cushioned corners. Light, compact 

and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as ordered, and 

require two to four days for delivery. 
Each $5.00, 





Secretary cat of club supplies now ready. 
UD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


“oO 
505 S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 





NeW AND EXCLUSIVE 


Officially Approved 
Stock Limited by 
War Production Board 


250 KIWANIS COCKTAIL NAPKINS 


100 KIWANIS 8x12 DOILIES 
$2.00 Postpaid 
or each separately for $1.00 postpaid 
Send Money With Orders to 


RIDGEWOOD PAPER COMPANY 
610 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 

















of the 10 best on the 
basis of enrollment, projects, and general 
accomplishment ; 1942 Svinth’s 
work with the young eager-to-learns of 
the in the 


in the country 


and in 


Salem vicinity culminated 


| chapter rating a gold award as one of 


the four highest in America — the 
highest standing recognized. 

Jens Svinth no longer is active in 
at Hills- 


but his 


Kiwanis, for he teaches now 
boro where there is no club, 
influence will be felt for a long time 
in Salem. 

Another Kiwanian 
Harry C. state club leader) 


who has much to do with development 


Oregon (besides 


Seymour, 
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Oregon farm youth and who this 


year was outstandingly successful, is 
Oscal E. Mikesell, Linn county 4-H 


Club agent at Albany and active mem- 
ber of Kiwanis there. Two Linn county 
youngsters were in the Oregon delega- 
tion of 16 (largest in history) which 
attended the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago as reward for winning 
state or national championships. Oscar 
works under Harry, and like him would 
give all the credit for this showing to 
volunteer local club but just 
the same he has to furnish much of 
it takes to make the pro- 


leaders, 


the “steam” 
gram g0. 


The Alcan Highway 


(From page 17) 


comfortable log buildings with gigantic 
fireplaces and more hospitable cheer 
connected with them than is generally 
found in sophisticated civilization. 

The traveler will be impressed with 
the vastness of the country and will un- 


| derstand why people have gone up there 
| and stayed on through life in order not 
| to miss the enchantment of a gripping 


country. The romance of the gold rush 


days is still visible and the grip of this 





strictly masculine country will be felt. 

What will be the commercial signifi- 
cance of this road? The answer to this 
is not yet clear. There are stories of a 
great wealth of natural resources not 
yet tapped but such stories always go 
with a new country and must be proven 
The road will at least make 
these 


by time. 
prospecting and development of 


resources much easier and time alone 
will give us the answer. 

Many people for the first time realize 
the strategic value of Alaska and further 
realize that it is ours to defend on to 
eternity and means of military com- 
munication In 
peacetime freight can be moved into 


Alaska much more cheaply by boat and 


must be maintained. 


rail via Seward and Fairbanks than by 
this or any other highway and _ boat- 
rail freight will predominate. 

As a scenic highway this road from 
It. Nelson to Fairbanks will have few 
if any equals. It will be a long motor 
trip but for the 
to go some place in his car it will be a 
Let’s 


American who wants 


trip that he will never forget. 
drive up to Fairbanks. 





In Memoriam 





» 


Simeon  R. 
Florida, 
ernor of the Florida 
He was secretary of his club 
and lieutenant governor in 1937, 
was always active in his club. 


Doyle, Tallahassee, 
who died recently, was gov- 
District in 1938. 
in 1935 


and 


Kiwanian J. Al. Keefe of Anderson, 
Indiana, has passed away. Kiwanian 
Keefe was lieutenant governor in 1927 
and 1928 and also president in 1928. 


The Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia has 
suffered the loss of one of its oldest 


members. Kiwanian Thomas J. S. 
Nicely was a charter member, having 


been active in the club since it was 
started in 1917. 


The death of Henry T. Wickham has 
grieved all of Virginia. Senator Wick- 


ham, who was 93 years of age, was 
affectionately called the “Grand Old 
Man.” 


Kiwanian Shelton G. Dowell is 
missed by his many friends in Douglas, 
Arizona. He was club president in 1930 
and governor in 1940. 


Edgar E. Muller, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, Past President. 
Will F. Bruell, Redfield, South 


Dakota, Past President. 

Charles E. Pollard, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, Past President. 

John K. R. Schropp, Lebanon, Penn-. 
sylvania, Past President. 














Would 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 





a turn your bee!< 





on a wounded Soldier ? 


You think you wouldn't... you don’t mean to... 

But unless you are giving every precious 
minute of your time...every ounce of strength 
that you can spare... towards helping win 
this war as a civilian, you are letting down 
those soldiers who are sacrificing lives to win 
it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much 
compared with what they're giving up. The 
extra work you undertake is small compared 
with the gigantic effort they are making. But 
to a wounded soldier, what you do can mean 
the difference between life and death. 


You make the choice. 


Loox Arounp You! Pick your war activity— 
and get into it! In your local Citizens Service 
Corps or Defense Council there is something 
for every man, woman and child to do. If no 
such groups exist in your community, help to 
organize them. Write to this magazine for 
free booklet, “You and the War,” telling 
what you can do to help defeat the Axis. 
Find your job—and give it all you’ve got! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 

















KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS! 








A NEW DESIGN-— 
A FAMILIAR CHALLENGE 


| have been two Kiwanis posters 
produced and each has been valuable not 
just for the advertising given the organiza- 
tion but for the contribution made to morale- 
building and morale-maintenance. Clubs and 
districts have regarded the posters so highly 
that the amounts produced have been sold 
out and new stocks have had to be ordered 
for each one. 

Our Citizenship posters told Kiwanis 
America of our acceptance and recog- 
nition of citizenship responsibilities. 


will want at least as many of these and many 
clubs not previously using the posters will 
want to take part in this effort. 

The art work is by Kiwanian Robert Bruce 
Crippen. There is a dark blue background, 
with white and yellow lettering and with the 
symbols of freedom in realistic colors. 

The poster is regular size, nine feet high, 
twenty-one feet in length. The price of two 
dollars represents only overhead as does a 

charge of $1.50 for filling in the name 
of the club. It is suggested that orders 


Our Victory posters told a story and ss Gee be placed early. 
RaDRTENA RET EE 


presented a challenge, not only to 
Kiwanians but to all citizens. 
Here is a new design, a new poster, 


Conference with the outdoor posting 
company in your city will determine 


EACH the availability of billboards. Previ- 


and a beautiful one. It is felt that POSTPAID ously almost all Kiwanis posters have 


every club using posters previously 


been placed in donated space. 


Note— The space for the name of your club personalizes the 
billboards and makes this one particularly effective. 


SEND ORDERS TO 9500 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL JR 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Kiwanians are now 








of their 


in the uniform 
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